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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


ON ANCIENT BALL GAMES, AND THEIR RELATION 
TO FOOTBALL. 

* Differing judgments serve but to declare 
The truth lies somewhere, if we knew but where.” 

u "VTE needna gang back till the Paradise,” said 
.JL a Scotch Judge once to a barrister, well 
known for his habit of dragging the Court into 
antiquarian researches. “ Suppose ye began some¬ 
where aboot the time of Noah’s flood; it might 
be satisfactory.” It may be that I am incurring 
a similar rebuke by endeavouring to associate the 
games of the ancients in some way with the sports 
of the present era, but there is so much food for 
those who endeavour to form a connecting link 
between the practices of the Greeks and Romans 
in the way of games in which the ball formed the 
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object of pursuit that the risk must be dared. 
“ Wise men are wont to say,” said Machiavelli (and 
not by chance, nor without reason), “ that he who 
will see what shall be, let him consider what hath 
been, for all things in the world, at all times, have 
their encounter with the things of old.” Indeed, 
the antiquity of ball games can be established 
beyond doubt, so that it would be as superfluous, 
as it is without the province of the present work, 
to detail here all the various styles in which the 
brave men who lived before Agamemnon were 
used to disport themselves in the pursuit of the 
flying ball Undoubtedly the ease and grace 
which the ball play (as it was practised in the 
days of Greece and Rome) produced, and the 
elasticity of figure which the very movements 
incidental to the sport promoted gave it a high 
value in the eyes of such cultivated nations, and 
thus originally formed a framework from which to 
rear, as the amusement became more popular, the 
numberless other branches in which ball play 
developed.. At first, without doubt, the sport was 
limited to a vehicle for the exhibition of skill in 
posturing, and the first notice we have of the ball 
(pila or <r<j>aipn) shows that it was played by the 
Phtenician damsels to the sound of music, while 
subsequently the estimation in which skill with 
the ball was held in Sparta, Athens, and in all 
the States of Greece, is shown by the evidence 
that the Athenians conferred upon Aristonicus of 
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Carystus the right of citizenship, and erected a 
•statue in his honour for his proficiency in the 
game. Though then in a very incipient condition, 
it is interesting to trace the high esteem in which 
the ball was held, and the lofty patronage it 
received. In Greece no gymnasium was complete 
without aroom (tr^aipifmipioy) devoted to the exercise, 
while a special artist (ff^aipurrucos) was engaged to 
teach the best method of engaging in the sport 
gracefully, and with a view to the best deport¬ 
ment. In Rome, too, it was a favourite with 
persons of all ages, and putting aside the testi¬ 
mony that the Emperor Augustus was a ball 
player, it is certain that under the empire it was 
generally considered a preventitive against old 
age; so that, before taking the bath, as was the 
habit of those cleanly and luxurious Romans, it 
was the custom to play at ball (i ludere pilam) in 
a room attached for the purpose, to the baths. 
It is advisedly that I have mentioned these few 
brief details of the manner in which the ball, as 
a medium for amusement, first appeared on the 
scene, in order to give some idea of the stages of 
development through which it must have passed 
before it emerged from the baths to the fields; 
from the covered and limited space in which the 
ball player* (pilicrepus) first hid his talents, to 
the more extensive area of the campus rnartms; 
from the mild, though dexterous, sport of hand 
tossing, to the sterner and more dangerous usages 
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to which it gave rise when the foot became a 
necessary accompaniment. It is this same in¬ 
troduction of the foot that interests us most, and 
it is on this point when the sport first emerged 
into a species of amusement at all analagous 
to football that commentators agree to differ. 
Briefly stated, there were among the Romans, 
four different sorts of balls used for exercise and 
diversion, though only two of these seem to have 
been at all accepted by the commentators as 
probable parents of our present game. There 
was the foUi8 , or balloon, which seems to have 
been struck with the fists, or with the arm 
guarded with a wooden bracer, made for the 
purpose, and the pila trigonalis, which was 
merely a triangular form of the same,—three per¬ 
sons standing in a triangle, and striking it from 
one to the other, until one allowed it to faff 
There was the Pila Paganica , which was a 
ball "stuffed with feathers, and difficult to man¬ 
age,” according to Martial and the Harpastum, 
which Kennett, in his Roman Antiquities (page 
244), describes thus: "a larger kind of ball, 
which they played with, dividing into two com¬ 
panies, and striving to get it through one an¬ 
other's goals , which was the conquering cash 
Here, at least, if the informant be reliable, is 
evidence showing that even if the sport had not 
yet become absolute football, it was fast on the 
road thereto, though as this last was merely 
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another species of the Greek game called tywaaroc, 
it can be explained under this latter title. Among 
the Greeks, there were five kinds of ball play, 
mostly synonymous with, or similar to, those 
already stated as Romanesque. In the first place, 
there was the unadulterated sport called Ourania, 
which was merely another kind of the Roman 
follis, an exercise palatable both to old and 
young, as might be battledore and shuttlecock, 
from the fact that it merely consisted of throwing 
the ball in the air, and catching it before it fell 
There was another hardly more difficult, though 
slightly more skilful device, called Aporraods, of 
hitting the ball to the ground, and again pro¬ 
pelling it with each rebound, with the palm of 
the hand, the number of these rebounds being 
credited to each performer. Next came the 
Phceninda, which introduced a certain novelty, 
though the ball was first hit from one to another, in 
the player who had the ball pretending to throw 
it to a certain individual, and while the latter was 
expecting it to throw it to another, an ingenious 
plan, which speaks highly for the comic vein in 
the brain of those antiquated Grecian athletes. 
Then there was the Harpaston , which some main¬ 
tain to be merely another kind of Pfo»nmda, and 
others assimilate to football, from the fact that a 
small leather ball was used, and that it was played 
on a sandy ground. Lastly came the EpisJcyros, 
which Smith, in his Roman Antiquities, asserts 
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to be the "game of football, much the same as 
played with us, by a great number of persons 
divided into two parties opposed to one another, 
a favourite game at Sparta, where it was played 
with great emulation.” 

Summing up then, the various authorities who 
have burrowed under the ground of antiquity, the 
most likely of these various games of ball to form 
a prelude to our modem football seem to be the 
Pita Paganica, and the Harpastum of the 
Romans, and the Episkyros (called also Epikoinos) 
of Greece. 

Possibly of these the weight of all falls on the 
last, and it would appear as if there were real 
grounds for the assertion that, in a very rough 
and crude style, this same Grecian exercise was 
the hard groundwork on which were based the 
several branches culminating, ultimately, in the 
more refined amusement known to us in the 
present year of grace as football Let us take as 
presumptive evidence the general acceptation of 
this Episkyros (from skyros a line) or Epikoinos 
(promiscuous) as the most closely resembling 
football in its main properties or outward ten¬ 
dencies. This was obviously by no means dis¬ 
similar with the Roman Harpastum , which was 
in all likelihood derived from Greece, and was so 
called from the verb fyirafa to seize, from^the 
efforts made by each party to seize and carry off 
the ball, according to Martial, requiring great 
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bodily exertion. Granted that these games were 
in some way similar, it is not so very difficult, nor 
does it show any great credulity, to assume that 
the rough sport was introduced into Britain by 
the Romans, as undoubtedly the traditions of 
Chester and other places (of which more anon) 
show clearly that during the occupation of Britain 
by the Roman hordes, there was some such sport 
in vogue. There was certainly some exercise 
called by the Romans arenata pila, which, ac¬ 
cording to Isidore, was practised in troops (in 
grege ) and was so called because it was played 
upon a surface strewn with sand; and whether 
it is history repeating itself or not, until this day, 
in certain parts of Wales, the sands are still used 
as the most suitable football grounds. Lastly, I 
shall give the description of the sport as trans¬ 
mitted to us by Pollux, and, with this quotation, 
leave it to a poll whether, as I cannot but con¬ 
sider it, this does not give some tangible reason 
for the assumption that it was the parent of the 
sport which I now claim to be the national winter 
game of England, Football 

Pollux says, relative to Harpastum:—“ The 
players divided themselves into two bands,” and 
adds that “ the ball was thrown upon the line in 
the middle,” and that “ at the two ends behind 
the places where the players were stationed, there 
were two other lines (anglicb goal lines), beyond 
which they tried to carry it, a feat that could not 
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be done without pushing one another backwards 
and forwards.” Not unlike a Winchester "hot,” 
or ah Eton “ bully.” Ecce signum I 


CHAPTER II. 

THE FOOTBALL OF THE PAST, ITS ORIGIN AND EARLY 
STAGES. 

Man, I dare challenge thee to throw the sledge, 

To jumpe or leape over ditch or hedge, 

To wrastle, play at stooleball, or to runne, 

To pitch the barre, or to shoote off a gunne, 

To play at loggetts, nine holes or ten pinnes, 

To try it out at football by the shinnes. 

Pamphlet, dated 1611. 

T O take the evidence of every writer who has 
treated the question it is certain that of 
all English games none can lay claim to such a 
lengthened existence as football, nor is there any 
which is directly mentioned under its own proper 
title at so remote a period of history. “ Of the high 
antiquity of football there can be no question,” 
says a modem commentator of great erudition; 
and on all sides there seems the same admission, 
so that it is no easy task to attempt to determine 
definitely a question which, after skilful research, 
has puzzled the brains of the most patient anti¬ 
quarians. Indeed, I prefer to leave theories alone, 
and to eschew the negative line of argument which 
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is usually taken in the effort to give a venerable 
antiquity to cricket, and while mentioning certain 
facts which seem likely to cast light on the early 
origin of football, to refrain from positive assertion 
until the game comes upon us, in a reliable form, 
as essentially the rude forerunner of our present 
pastime. It is essentially to the North that we 
must look for tidings of football, in its primitive 
state, for without doubt it was ‘first instituted 
in the North of England or Scotland, where it 
thrived in the cold climate, obviously more suited 
to the game than the relaxing temperature of 
the Southern Counties. There are, fortunately, 
numerous sources whence we can trace out the 
interesting ceremonies that were connected with 
the game, as practised in its primeval days by the 
hardy inhabitants of the North, when every village 
side boasted its own peculiar code, and celebrated 
its own particular customs. Glover, in his History 
of Derby, mentions a tradition relative to the game 
observed annually in that city on Shrove Tuesday, 
which assumes a position of high antiquity indeed 
for the sport. He says: "The origin of this 
violent game is lost in its antiquity, but there 
exists a tradition that a cohort of Roman soldiers, 
marching through the town to Derwentio, or 
Little Chester, were thrust out by the unarmed 
populace, and this mode of celebrating the occur¬ 
rence has been continued to the present day. It 
is even added that this conflict occurred in the 
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year 217, and that the Roman troops at Little 
Chester were slain by the Britons.” Rightly or 
wrongly the North can lay claim to the most 
reliable historical associations with the football 
of the early past. In the North of England it 
was customary among the colliers for a party to 
wait for the bridegroom’s coming out of church 
to demand money for a football. Nay more, we 
learn that this was “ a claim that admitted of no 
refusal,” as if sanctioned by a custom that could 
not be gainsayed by reason of its antiquity, while 
in Normandy, too, there was a somewhat similar 
practice, though here the bride used to throw the 
ball over the church —a feat that obviously depends 
much for its value on the size of the sacred edifice. 
Nor was this the only entertainment provided, 
for a general scramble took place among the 
bachelors and married men for the prize, followed, 
according to the conventional habit in burlesques 
of the present day, when the wit is small and the 
legs showy, by a universal “ break down.” 

In Scotland the game enjoyed complete sway, 
for from chroniclers, great and small, we are able 
to glean many curious records of the football 
festivals held among the Scotch. The County 
of Perth was conspicuous, as in its limits was 
celebrated the great game at the Cross of Scone, 
though both Mid Lothian and Kirkcudbright 
also enjoyed the honour of special anniversaries. 
Shrove Tuesday was even in those days, as it is 
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still in some places even now, the red-letter day 
of football, both in England and Scotland; for in 
every place we find the day exclusively reserved 
for the observance of the various customs con¬ 
nected with the game. Sir Frederick Morton Eden, 
in his “ Statistical Account of Scotland,” gives a 
graphic description of the Shrovetide sport at 
Scone, which had just been abolished at the time 
of the publication of his work. “ At the parish of 
Scone, county of Perth, Scotland, every year on 
Shrove Tuesday, the bachelors and married men 
drew themselves up at the Cross of Scone, on 
opposite sides, A ball was then thrown up, and 
they played from two o’clock till sunset The 
game was this: he who at any time got the ball 
into his hands ran with it till he was overtaken 
by a player of the opposite party, and then if he 
could shake himself loose from those who were 
holding him, he ran on; if not, he threw the ball 
from him, unless it was wrested from him by one 
of the other party, but no person was allowed to 
kick it The object of the married men was to 
hang it; that is, to put it three times into a small 
hole on the moor, which was the dool, or limit, of 
that side (and corresponded to the goals of the 
present day), that of the bachelors was to drown 
it, or dip it three times into a deep place in the 
river, the limit on the other side. The party who 
could effect either of these objects won the game; 
if neither won the ball was cut into two equal 
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parts at sunset. In the course of the play there 
was usually some violence between the parties; 
but it is a proverb in that part of the country 
that * All is fair at the ball of Scone/” 

In the cultivation of these annual Saturnalia 
let it not be imagined that there was any voluntary 
participation, for martial law prevailed and every 
one in the parish, patrician or plebs, was obliged 
to do a species of “ compulsory ” penance, as do 
the lower boys at the Schools now, by helping the 
side to which he belonged. Moreover, the sport 
was not confined to men alone, for there was 
prevalent, “ in a certain parish, in Mid Lothian, a 
custom for the married women to play the single 
yearly, on Shrove Tuesday,” to which the writer 
attaches an important and significant moral, that 
the married women were always victorious. Men, 
women, and boys, too, commingled and revelled 
in the sport, for the minister of Kirkmichael, in 
Perthshire, speaking of the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants, states that “ Football is a 
common amusement with the School boys, who 
also preserve the custom of cock fighting on 
Shrove Tuesday.” Every village or town boasted 
its own Club, and played according to its own rules, 
which were far from strict in their principles. 
Every player, too, under the ordinances then in 
vogue did that which was right in his own eyes* 
It is certain that he was restrained by no fixed 
code, but he acted just as it suited his own 
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particular fancy, guided by nothing but the 
instincts of the moment. He carried the ball, 
he bit, struggled, kicked, strangled, and fought, 
just as the spirit moved him, until at last the 
majesty of the law was called in to suppress what 
had degenerated from football into unseemly 
brawls and violent conflicts. In many places the 
ball was gaily decorated with ribbons—after the 
fashion of a prize ox—of various colours, and was 
escorted by the principal inhabitants of the town 
to the market-place, from whence it was started. 
There was no deception, you will see, but rather 
a municipal authority and patronage accorded to 
the sport as a venerable institution. A Chester 
antiquary mentions a custom which prevailed in 
that city, “ time out of mind, for the shoemakers 
yearly, on Shrove Tuesday, to deliver to the 
drapers, in the presence of the Mayor of Chester, 
at the ball of Rodehee, one ball of leather, called 
a football, of the value of three shillings and 
fourpence or above, to play at from thence to the 
common hall of the said city.” Here again the 
rough element must have predominated, for the 
practice is said to have been “ productive of so 
much inconvenience that the ball was afterwards 
changed into six glayves of silver of the like value 
as a reward for the best runner of the day upon 
the Rodehee. Still, beyond doubt, these records 
establish the age of football in the North, for 
remembering that the custom prevailed "time 
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out of mind; ” an inscription of 1553, at Chester, 
tells us that “ the offering of the ball and footballs 
was put down, and the silver bell was offered to 
the Mayor upon Shrove Tuesday. 

In Cumberland and Northumberland the in¬ 
habitants have not only been accustomed to 
celebrate the sport annually, on Shrove Tuesday, 
from time immemorial, but still even to this day 
maintain, notably at Alnwick Castle, the ancient 
usages. A curious custom prevailed among the 
scholars of the Free School, of Bromfield, Cumber¬ 
land, to bar out the master. For three days this 
mimic siege lasted, the doors being strongly 
barricaded, and the boys armed with box-tree or 
elder pop-guns. If, during this investment of 
three days, the master suceeded, by force or 
stratagem, in gaining an entrance into the citadel; 
but if, as more commonly happened, the boys 
remained in possession, terms of capitulation were 
proposed, securities were provided for the due 
fulfilment of the stipulations, and the paper was 
signed by master and boys. One of the articles 
always granted was the privilege of immediately 
celebrating two games of long standing, a football 
match, and a cock fight. After the cock fight had 
been duly satisfied the football was thrown down 
into the cliurchyard, and each party strove to 
carry it to the house of his respective Captain, 
usually distant some two or three miles. Here is 
a full, true, and particular account, in the rough. 
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of sonde of the eccentricities, in which these merry 
wights indulged, by a local poet:— 

At Scale’s great Tom Barwise gat the ba’ in his hand, 

And t’ wives au ran out, and shouted and banned. 

Tom Cowan then pulched and flang him ’raang t’ whins. 

And he bledder’d “ Od—whit-te tou’s broken my shins.” 

The men of Northumberland, the rough and 
coarse heroes of the border, always engaged in 
deadly conflicts, after the termination of some 
hard-fought battle, or on their return home from 
some successful raid, used to sheathe their swords 
and indulge in the sports of the field—football 
matches, bowls, etc.,—peculiar to the age. At least 
there are tangible records to that effect, for a 
memorable match took place near Kealder Castle, 
between twenty players from Liddisdale, on the 
Scotch side of the border, and twenty selected 
from the various districts in the pastoral vale of 
North Tyne. The contest was carried on with 
great spirit, as, at the end of the fourth game, 
each party had won twice; but the North Tyne 
players got the fifth, and were proclaimed the 
victors. The game was so violent, it is said, that 
some of the players were so completely exhausted 
as to be unable to walk home, and a few who died 
soon afterwards dated the commencement of their 
illness from that day. Sir Walter Scott (Lay of 
the Last Minstrel) corroborates the evidence with 
a vivid description of the various sports practised 
by the rival arrays of English and Scotch, during 
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the truce, which heralded the meeting of their 
respective chieftains in front of Branksome Tower. 

Some drive the jolly bowl about, 

With dice and draughts some chase the day } 

And some with many a merry shout, 

In riot, revelry, and rout, 

Pursued the football play. 

I have mentioned already that the sport still 
exists at Alnwick Castle, and on Shrove Tuesday 
last, by the generosity of the Duke of Northum¬ 
berland, the festival was celebrated with all the 
zeal and spirit of the olden heroes. In ancient 
times the young men used to assemble at the 
gate of the Castle on Shrove Tuesday, at the 
more remote periods they were attended with 
music, when the porter was commissioned to 
throw out a football, which was followed through 
the streets and outskirts of the town by a 
numerous company, and became the prize of the 
person who could carry it off, a close and vigorous 
contest usually taking place to obtain this honour. 
Rough and violent games were those played by 
the coarse and uncivilised inhabitants of the 
provincial towns and villages. In most places 
the ball was started from the market-place, which, 
from its central position, was naturally selected 
for the commencement of the game; the sides 
were usually town against village or parish against 
parish, each township reinforced by its partizans 
from the outlying villages. On Shrove Tuesday 
the town in which the contest took place was 
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usually placed as if in a state of siege—the win¬ 
dows were barricaded, the doors securely fastened, 
to prevent the ingress of unscrupulous spectators, 
and the inhabitants were compelled to join their 
respective parties on pain of rough treatment, or 
even of a heavy fine. The goals were sometimes 
the church, the chief alehouse, the wheel of a 
water-mill, or the gate of a nursery-ground. It 
was a universal holiday, the whole town was alive 
with expectation; men, women, and children 
perched on the housetops and thronging the 
windows to witness the contest. The fight was 
usually a long and protracted one, the combatants 
ever and anon, overcome with thirst, creeping out 
of the struggle to refresh themselves with glasses 
of ale from the adjoining public-houses. The 
ball sometimes mounted high into the air, and 
was carried over the walls of the gardens, or was 
lifted into the river, where it was immediately 
followed by the excited combatants, when a fierce 
struggle commenced, one player doubtless swim¬ 
ming away with the ball in his arms, pursued by 
a pack of hungry adversaries. Many tales are 
told of the stratagems by which the players 
succeeded in effecting the fall of the hostile goal. 
The most usual was to remove the cork shavings, 
and smuggle the cover under a countryman’s 
frock or woman’s gown to the desired place, 
while there is a tradition that on one occasion, at 
I)erby, when the enemy was approaching the goal. 
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the water-wheel, which formed it, was set in 
motion by a device of the besieged party. After 
the goaling of the ball, the hero of the day was 
lifted on the shoulders of his brethren, and 
carried, with the ball in his hands, through the 
districts of the various parties, soliciting and re¬ 
ceiving alms. ^ 

It can readily be imagined that this species of 
sport was by no means “ child’s play,” not can it 
be wondered that gradually the attention of an 
enlightened government was given to the con¬ 
sideration of the advisability of suppressing this 
internecine bloodshed in what is said to be a 
civilized country. Indeed, to such a degree of 
violence had these annual conflicts risen, and so 
dangerous had the game become, that it at last 
was included in the Index Expurgatorius of the 
learned and tobacco-loving monarch, James I., 
who described it as “ meeter for laming than 
making able the users thereof.” Certain it was 
that so many limbs were broken, so many feuds 
established, that at last, as mentioned before, the 
law was called in to abolish the sports. So much 
for the peculiar ceremonies connected with the 
game in the North. Its first introduction to the 
South has given rise to some dispute, though I 
prefer to take the most favourable view of the 
matter myself 

The earliest mention we can discover of the 
game in London and its neighbourhood is from 
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Fitzstephen, who wrote in the thirteenth century. 
Speaking of the various games played by the 
London schoolboys, he says: “ Annually, upon 
Shrove Tuesday, the youths go into the fields, 
immediately after dinner, to play at the well- 
known game of ball. The scholars belonging to 
the several schools have each their own ball, and 
the City tradesmen, according to their respective 
crafts, have theirs.” Many doubts have been cast 
on the implication that the game here described 
was football, Stowe and some writers translating 
it tennis, while others are equally confident that 
Fitzstephen alluded to the game of football, which 
is the more probable, as the sport is always 
mentioned as being of the greatest antiquity. It 
is quite certain, however, that we find it mentioned 
among other pastimes prohibited by Edward III., 
who found it necessary to put down various sports, 
which he considered interfered too much with the 
proper practice of archery among his subjects. In 
this edict (published 1349) the king forbade 
“ throwing of stones, wood, or iron, playing at 
handball, football, and cambucam,” on pain of 
imprisonment; and, let it be remarked, that this 
is some 200 years before any mention has been 
discovered of cricket. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the 
game appears firmly settled in public favour, for 
we hear of the sport as popular among the hardy 
denizens of the north as in the warm districts of 
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the south. On every village common, and in every 
town, we find it waxing stronger and stronger. 
A pastime so favoured by all classes was not likely 
to have escaped the notice of the contemporary 
writers of the day; and it is not surprising that 
Shakespeare, with other dramatists and poets, 
who derived so many of their metaphors from 
the amusements of youth, should have made 
mention of the game. Indeed, it is chiefly from 
the poetical works written during these two 
centuries that we glean most of our information 
on the various uses of football. Here we find two 
poets describing the amusements of ploughmen 
and shepherds, who were glad to practice the 
game to wile away the long dull hours of winter: 

The sturdie plowmen, lustie, strong, and bold, 

Overcometh the winter with driving the footeball, 
Forgetting labour, and many a grievous fall.— Barclay. 

And again : 

As when a set of lusty shepherds try 
Their force at football, care of victory 
Make them salute so rudely breast to breast 
That their encounter seems too rough for jest. 

They ply their feet, and still the restless ball, 

Tost to and fro, is urged by them all.—W aller 

Sir Thomas More compares the world to a 
“ rounde rollyng footeball,” while Sir Thomas 
Elyot, in his “ Govemour,” published 1564, gives 
rather a woful description of the ill effects of 
football, which he declares ought to be put into 
perpetual silence. The boys, however, in spite of 
the continual philippics which were preached, 
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and the crusades which were waged against their 
sport, did not abate in the zeal with which they 
practised it, for we find the rustic lads amusing 
themselves with a blown bladder without the 
usual leather covering, which they used by way 
of football, and with horse beans and peas inside, 
occasioned a rattle as it was kicked about : 

And now in the winter, when men kill the fat swine, 

They get the bladder, and blow it great and thin 
With many beans and peas on put within; 

It ratleth, soundeth, and shineth clears and fayre, 

While it is throwen and cast up in the ayre. 

Each one contendeth and hath a great delite’ 

With foote and with hand the bladder for to smite. 

If it fall to grounde they lift it up agayne, 

And this way for labour they count for no payne. 

Another poet mentions football among the 
after-dinner sports used by the boys of London: 

Now when their dinner once is done, and that they well have fed, 
To play they go ; to casting of the stone, to runne or shoote, 

To toss the light and windy ball aloft with hande or foote. 

In an old comedy, acted 1659, one of the characters 
thus speaks for himself. “ I am Tom Stroud, of 
Hurling, and Ill play a gole at campball” which 
Strutt conceives to be another name for football, 
so called from its being played to the greatest 
advantage in the open country. In the “ Comedy 
of Errors,” we find Dromio of Ephesus addressing 
Adriana thus: 

Am I so round with you, as you with me. 

That like a football you do spurn me thus ? 

You spurn me hence, and he will spurn me hither: 

If I last in this service, you must case me in leather. 
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Chaucer also in his “Knightes Tale” makes 
mention of the ball: 

Ther stomblen stedes strong, and down goth all. 

He rolleth under foot as doth a ball. 

King James I, as before mentioned, seems to have 
been convinced of the dangers which beset those 
who indulged in this pastime. In the set of rules, 
entitled “Nurture and conduct of an heir apparent 
to the throne,” addressed to his eldest son, Henry, 
Prince of Wales, and called the Basilicon Doron, or 
King’s Christian Dutie towards God, he makes the 
following decree: “ From this coast I debarre all 
rough and violent exercises, as the football, meeter 
for laming than making able the users thereof.” 
In spite, however, of this royal caution, we find 
the game was still regularly practised both by 
the upper and lower classes. Howell gives us an 
account of a serious accident which befell Lord 
Sunderland, during this reign, while playing 
football with Lord Willoughby and some of their- 
servants against a body of country people. 
Charles II. appears to have been an admirer of 
this pastime, for, in the year 1681, we read of a 
trial of strength, which took place between the 
servants of the king and the Duke of Albemarle, 
in the presence of those illustrious personages, in 
which, “ after being unsuccessful in the first two 
trials, the king’s men challenged their adversaries 
to a game of football, which, being accepted, the 
goals were staked and the ball placed in the 
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middle. The signal for starting was the falling of 
the Duke’s handkerchief, which he held over the 
ball, and the handkerchief was given as a reward 
to him that got the first kick at the ball, which 
was one of the Duke’s men. The king was so 
gratified, in spite of his ill-success, and so pleased 
with the activity and skill displayed by the hero 
of the duke’s party, that he gave him a guinea.” 

We learn from his own works that Addison, 
the genial poet, the eloquent describer of men 
and manners, whose elegance of style Johnson 
has so warmly eulogised, was in his younger days 
accustomed to indulge in the excitement of this 
favourite sport. In an article on Rustic Amuse¬ 
ments, published in the Spectator , he writes as 
follows:—“ I was diverted from a further obser¬ 
vation of these combatants by a football match, 
which was on the other side of the Green, where 
Tom Short behaved himself so well, that most 
people seemed to agree it was impossible he 
should remain a bachelor until the next wake. 
Having played in many a match myself, I could 
have looked longer on this sport, but, etc.” To¬ 
wards the latter part of the 16th century we find 
the game continually played in the streets of 
London, in all weathers, in the hardest frost, or 
when the ground was covered with snow, and we 
can only wonder at tjie utter incapacity of the 
police of those days, who could have allowed the 
thoroughfares of the City to be besieged, and 
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their oecupants flying before the attacks of a 
body of unruly apprentices. Pepys,in his diary, 
has the following entry;—“ January 2 (1665), to 
my Lord Brouneker’s, by appointment, in the 
Piazza at Covent Garden. The streets full of 
footballs, it being a great frost;” and Sir John 
Branston, in his autobiography, mentions too, 
that it was customary to play football in the 
streets of London in the seventeenth century. 

It was not at all likely that such eccentric 
liberties should find no satirists, and the English 
habit of choosing such unfavourable localities for 
the game is thus pleasantly burlesqued by a writer 
of the day:—“ I would now make a safe retreat 
(he says), but that methinks I am stopped by one 
of your heroic games called football, which I con¬ 
ceive (under your favour) not very conveniently 
civil in the streets, especially in such irregular 
and narrow roads as Crooked Lane. Yet it argues 
your courage, much like your military pastime 
of throwing at cocks. But your mettle would be 
more magnified (since you have long allowed 
these two violent exercises in the streets) to draw 
your archers from Finsbury, and during high 
markets let them shoot at butts in Cheapside.” 
Still the game went on, and merrily these same 
apprentices kept the ball rolling, if we can derive 
any merriment from the posture painted by Gay 
in his “ Trivia.” 

During the eighteenth century there appears 
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to have been, at least, some idea of eodes and 
rules, for a mock heroic poem, dated 1721, gives 
us a very amusing and detailed account of a 
match played near Dublin, between the baronies 
of Soards and Lusk, in that county. The men 
here engaged were six a side, after the Wyke¬ 
hamist fashion, and as the players were named 
and there seem to have been some definite regu¬ 
lations and recognised customs, it is fair to 
assume that by this time football had in some 
parts been developed into something more than 
a mere lawless exercise. Still, violent abuses had 
sapped the root of the game, and gradually to all 
intents and purposes, it disappeared from the 
list of sports, to be revived in a more practical 
and material form after a long interregnum. 

Possibly the last bond between the football of 
the past and of the present is contained in a 
letter to the Editor of “ Hone’s Everyday Book,” 
dated March 14,1831, which I venture to repro¬ 
duce here as the final and connecting link in the 
chain, which I have in this Chapter endeavoured 
to form, 

“ Hone’s Everyday Bool;, Vol. II., page 374. 

“ March 14,1831. 

“Sir,— 

“ Perhaps you are not aware that during the fine weather football 
is played every Sunday afternoon in the fields between Oldfields 
Dairy and Copenhagen House, near Islington, by Irishmen. It 
generally commences at three o’clock, and is continued till dude. 
1 believe, as is usual in the sister Kingdom, County men play 
against other County men. Some fine specimens of wrestling are 
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occasionally exhibited in order to delay the two men who are 
rivals in the pursuit of the ball; meantime, the parties’ friends 
have time to pursue the combat, and the quick arrival of the ball 
to the goal is the consequence, and a lusty shout is given by the 
victors. 

“ When a boy, football was commonly played on a Sunday 
morning, before Church-time, in a village in the West of England, 
and the Church piece was the ground chosen for it.” 

Whether a brief spell of “ punt about ” would 
not even now form a good appetiser for a long and 
prosy sermon is not for me to determine. It may 
be that there might be worse amusements; but, 
at least, there is a precedent if it be not unworthy 
of citation. It will be best that I should defer 
judgment myself 


CHAPTER III 

THE FOOTBALL OF THE PRESENT, ITS STYLES AND 
DIFFERENCES. 

The noble game goes on. 

And for ages we hope it will, 

But oh for a change in the code of rules. 

And a game that’s not turned to a miR 

T HE game of football of the present day 
presents as favourable a contrast to the 
rough and violent contests of the last chapter as 
do the light and well-fashioned bats of this year 
of grace to the rude, clumsy clubs, with which the 
heroes of the Hambledon Club used to perform. 
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Of late years the strides taken by the winter 
game towards its full development have been 
marvellous to those who have studied the progress 
of our sport. Indeed a space of fourteen years 
has served to establish such a complete revival 
as has never been witnessed in the history of 
athletic exercises. It would occupy too long to 
trace this extraordinary rise from the time that 
the Forest Football Club was established as the 
first society that boasted a local habitation, till 
the formation of the Football Association, in 1863, 
through more advances, until the birth of the 
Rugby Union, and as is now the case, to the 
ultimate transportation of the game to every 
quarter of the habitable globe. It is now rather 
our province to detail and describe the various 
styles in which football is now played in the 
different quarters, with brief remarks on the 
customs and regulations under which it is fostered 
at the Public Schools. 

Tom Brown’s innocent enquiry to East, of 
“ why do you wear white trowsers in November,” 
and the ready reply “ we all wear white trowsers 
to show ’em we don’t care for hacks,” will be 
remembered by all who have read that glorious 
description of the match at Rugby, in which the 
School House played the School, in “ Tom Brown’s 
School Days.” Rugby, indeed, has from time 
immemorial prided itself on its football fame y and 
rightly, for it has adhered to its representative 
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amusement with all the pertinacity and conser¬ 
vatism of a school-boy. At Rugby, matches are 
played on that part of the school-close known as 
the “ Old Bigside,” and on an average, eighty to 
a hundred players are engaged, each side being 
distinguished by parti-coloured jerseys. The 
school-close is a very extensive piece of ground, 
ornamented with gravel walks, and studded with 
elms of fine growth, under whose shade the 
thickest scrummages take place. At each end of 
the “Old Bigside,” which is about 130 yards 
long by 70 yards broad, are erected the goals, 
which Tom Brown likens to a gigantic gallows, 
consisting of perpendicular posts, about 18 feet 
high, and about 14 feet apart, with a cross-bar 
about 10 feet from the ground, over which latter 
the ball must be kicked. The game is com¬ 
menced by a place-kick from the centre of the 
ground; the side losing the toss for choice of 
goals having the privilege of kick-ofll The 
players are posted in various positions, some to 
play up constantly close to the ball, others called 
“ half-backs,” to remain outside the scrummage, 
to catch the ball when it escapes. These latter 
occupy a position midway, between the forwards 
and the backs, who defend the goals, and are 
usually skilful players, fast runners, and special 
adepts at tackling and drop kicking. The game is 
won by the side which first obtains two goals. It 
ia extremely difficult, however, in consequence of 
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the number engaged, to obtain a goal, and it some¬ 
times happens that three days elapse without 
a goal being kicked by either side, in which case 
the match is drawn. The players having been 
posted, the game is commenced by a place-kick 
from the centre of the ground, and now the 
opposite side are allowed to catch the ball in the 
air, or even to take it up from the first bound. 
The object, then, is to run with the ball behind 
the enemy’s goal line, where it is touched down. 
To achieve this, however, is no easy feat, for a 
player has to evade and outspeed his adversaries* 
who are at liberty to “hack,” “maul,” and pull 
him over, until he cries “ Have it down,” when 
the ball is placed on the ground. This is what 
is called a “ scrummage,” all the players b£ing 
wedged together in a compact mass, with the ball 
in the middle. 

In these scrummages some sixty players are 
kicking at each other without any regard for 
bruised shins or broken legs, a proceeding which 
the Rugbeians seek to justify, by saying that 
without good hard vigorous kicking the ball could 
never escape from the forest of legs which sur¬ 
round it. The ball may not be taken off the 
ground when rolling, except “in touch.” A 
player is off his side when the ball is being played 
behind him. He may not enter a scrummage 
from such a position If a player of his own side 
kicks the ball from behind him, and then runs 
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before him, he is also “ off his side,” and is then 
out of the game entirely until the opposite side 
have kicked or run with the ball five yards, or it 
has struck a player of the opposite side. The 
following represents the rather complicated series 
of manoeuvres which take place when the ball has 
been touched down behind the goal line. The 
ball is carried up to the line, from whence the 
player who brings it up kicks it gently into the 
hands of one of his own side, just without the 
goal lime , who had been deputed by the captain 
to catch it Immediately he has caught it, he 
must make his mark by kicking a hole in the 
ground with his heel, or if the other side can 
wrest the ball from him before his mark is made, 
they can prevent the try at goal. If, however, he 
succeeds, the opposing side must stand behind 
the mark made by the player near the goal line, 
and no one must touch the ball but the one 
selected to “ take it out.” The captain chooses 
the best kicker on his.side to attempt the “ try at 
goal,” and he makes a little hole, into which 
the other has to place the ball, which he holds 
by the leather string. See how the opposite side 
restrained behind the mark are preparing for a 
rush, for immediately the ball has touched the 
ground they are free to “charge” and "maul.” 
Now we see the player holding the ball, awaiting 
the signal from the kicker, who must “ place- 
" kick,” and the ball must not touch the person of 
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any player, nor go over the poles. Only a 
moment’s delay, for the purpose of steadying his 
kick, and the goal is won, as the ball flies straight 
between the posts, a few feet above the cross-bar. 

At Eton football is played in a very different 
style to that practised by the Rugbeians. There 
are two games, the one “ in the field,” the other 
“ at the wall.” In the field twenty-two players 
are engaged, the same as at the wall, though the 
rules are otherwise very dissimilar. “ In the field,” 
the ball may not be thrown, caught, nor carried, 
the goals consist of two poles, seven feet high, 
and eleven feel apart, between which the ball 
must be kicked. The game is commenced with 
a “bully,” which is made by the two sides facing 
each other and forming themselves into two walls, 
with the ball in the centre. The players stand 
with their heads bent down, and their shoulders 
firmly locked together, one on each side support¬ 
ing the weight of the bully, and technically called 
“post.” The ball is then placed in the centre 
at the toes of one of the players by one of the 
“comers,” as the two players on the watch outside 
are termed, and the object of each party is, of 
course, to break up the opposing column and 
drive the ball into the open space. In the Eton 
game no player is allowed to “ sneak,” that is to 
take the ball along with less than three of his 
opponents before him, and a goal obtained by such 
“sneaking” does not count. Whenever a ball 
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is kicked beyond the side-boundaries a bully is 
formed where it went out. The “ rouge,” which 
is one of the prominent features of the Eton 
game, is obtained by the player who first touches 
tiie ball after it has passed beyond the line of the 
goal-posts. This can only be gained, however, if 
the player kicking the ball has been “ bullied ” 
that is opposed by one of the enemy. When a 
"rouge” is obtained the ball is placed one yard 
in front of the centre of the goal-posts. The 
players again close up and form a semicircle 
wedged firmly together. The ball is kicked by 
the players obtaining the rouge, and a struggle 
then ensues, the attacking party striving to force 
the ball through the goal, the besieged to carry 
it into the field. No player may kick the baU 
behind his own goal line If he does so and an 
opponent touches it a rouge is obtained. The 
side obtaining the most rouges wins, but a goal 
outweighs all rouges. 

The game “ at the wall ” is peculiar to the Eton 
boys, since, perhaps, at no other place is there 
a wall equally fitted for the purpose, and it is 
played with great vigour. The game is of con¬ 
siderable antiquity, but it has undergone a variety 
of changes, there having been no fixed code of 
rules till the year 1849. The wall runs alongside 
of the playing fields a distance of about 110 yards, 
and is about 10 feet high. At the School end it 
is met by another wall about 20 yards long. The 
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game used formerly to be played in the whole 
space of the twenty yards with the field rules in 
use, only with the exception that the ball used 
frequently to be held in, against the wall, and the 
goals were, at one end a door, at the other a tree. 
However, the distance from the wall where “the 
line ” was, became “ fine by degrees and beautifully 
less,” and it is now only six yards from the wall. 
The game as played at present consists of a series 
of bullies, in which the eleven players of the two 
parties are distributed in the following way, with 
the following objects. There are on each side 
three players called “walls,” on whom devolves the 
greater portion of the work. They are compelled 
to adopt a peculiar costume, which consists of a 
rough kind of sack, to prevent them hurting 
themselves against the wall These “ form down 9 
stoop down in a firm body) close to the wall, 
and endeavour either to take the ball through 
along the wall, or else give it to the “ outsides.” 
There are two “seconds,” whose duty it is to 
prevent the “ walls ” falling away from the wall, 
and to assist them in keeping the ball in or 
turning it out. These five players form what is 
collectively known as the “ bully.” Next to them 
on the same line are “the outsides,” who are 
three in number, and called respectively “ third,” 
“fourth,” and “line.” These have to run round 
and charge the opposite behinds, if the ball goes 
through, or to prevent the hostile “ outsides ” from 
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charging their “ behinds.” The “ behinds ” consist 
of a " flying man/' whose position is about three 
yards behind the “ bully,” while about eight yards 
behind him stands the “ long behind,” and at an 
equal distance in the rear is stationed the " goals.” 
This, then, is the way in which the "bully” is 
formed. The object of the game is to drive the 
ball into the opposite " calx.” There is a “ calx ” 
marked out by a white line, about ten yards from 
each end of the walL When the ball is driven 
within these lines "the bully” is formed in a 
different way, the object being now for the side 
with the advantage to obtain “ shies.” A " shy ” 
is obtained in the following manner:—One player 
selected “ forms down ” with a view of getting the 
ball up against the wall off the ground, while 
another stands behind to touch it as soon as it is 
off the ground. As soon as this player touches it 
he must cry, “ Got it” The object, meanwhile, 
of the other side is to prevent the "getter” from 
raising the ball off the ground, while another 
" forks ” it back to the " flying man ” who kicks it 
out of "calx;” the players on the other side 
running round and charging him. This happens 
in " Good Calx,” as the one nearest the school is 
called, while in " Bad Calx,” the ball being taken 
behind the line and touched secures a kick off 
When a "shy” has been obtained the ball is 
either thrown at “goals,” or else passed on to 
some one on the same side, who throws it at goal 
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If it touches any of the opposite party before 
hitting goals it does not count, and the bully is 
formed again where the last “ shy ” was called. 
There is very little running-down in the game, the 
chief object being to kick the ball hard outside the 
line; when the bully is reformed, as usual, where 
the ball is touched. The chief features of the 
game are, first, the “ loose ” bullies which occur, 
and secondly, the hard and plucky charging 
required. To the casual observer it would only 
appear to be a succession of rough scraping and 
hard kicking, but there is a great deal of science 
exhibited in every branch. It requires much 
practice, and no unpractised person can under¬ 
stand the intricacies of the game. The length of 
its existence is a proof of its popularity; and it 
undoubtedly forms a pleasant change from the 
field game. The annual match between the 
Collegers and Oppidans, on St. Andrew's Day, is a 
high festival, and is awaited with much anxiety 
b by every member of the School. 

There is no school compulsory football at Eton; 
but in most of the houses, lower boys are compelled 
to play in their house games. Each house has a 
game of its own, though in the case of some of 
the smaller houses, one or two join together, so as 
to get a greater number of players. The games 
last for one hour, viz., from 12.30 to 1.30 p.m.; 
and on half-holidays there is another game, in the 
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afternoon, from 3.30 to 430 p.m. On “whole- 
school days,” there is often a “lower boy” game 
between afternoon schools, when the boys have 
been unable to play in the morning. Besides 
these “house games,” there are school games, 
which are played with eleven a-side, in the school 
field. In this way the best players are tried, and 
are selected for the school eleven. There is a 
challenge-cup for the best House eleven, and also 
one for the best Lower Boy House eleven. Both 
these competitions excite great interest The 
latter is especially useful, as it brings out young 
players, and gives them more interest in the game 
than if they only played in large matches, where 
they cannot distinguish themselves. 

The peculiarities of the Eton field game are— 
(1.) That a small ball is used. (2.) That there is 
a very stringent rule about “ off-side” and about 
“cornering,” waiting out at either side for the 
ball to be kicked out). These rules make the play 
faster, and encourage “backing up.” (3.) The goals 
are very narrow, but rouges are also counted. 
(4) No hands or arms have for some time been 
allowed to be used, which very much improves 
the “back play.” (5.) Ends are changed at half 
time, so each side has an equal time to kick with 
or against the wind. (6.) When the ball goes out 
a “bully” is formed, (i.e., the forward players 
collect together, and the ball is put in the middle.) 
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Though these take up a good deal of time, they 
prevent any sharp practice through a player 
throwing in the ball to one of his own side. 

The system of play practised at Harrow is 
more simple and easy of comprehension than 
either of those in use at Eton or Rugby. The 
Harrovians have none of the hacking, shinning, 
and mauling, of Rugby, nor the bullies and rouges 
incidental to the Eton game. Every player tries 
to keep the ball as much on the ground as 
possible. A “fair catch” may be made when the 
ball is kicked into the air, and the player who 
catches it is entitled to a fair kick, provided he 
calls “three yards” on catching it; or, if he does 
not, the ball may be knocked out of his hand. 
A player is also allowed to kick the ball to one of 
his own side, who can catch it, and have a fair 
kick; and on this one law hangs all, as far as the 
Harrow game is concerned, “ the law and the pro¬ 
phets.” The goals at Harrow are called “bases 
and consist of two poles, twelve feet apart, 
between which, either under or over, the ball must 
be kicked. The ground is limited to 150 yards 
in length, and 100 in breadth; it is marked out by 
flags placed along the sides. Beyond these is called 
“ straight in,” and when the ball is driven into 
“straight in” it is immediately kicked into play 
again at right angles. The game is commenced 
by a place-kick from the centre of the ground. 
A player is ‘^behind ” (Harrovian term for off side) 
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only if one of the opposite side be between him 
and the party who kicked the ball. A player who 
catches the ball so near to the opposite base that 
he can carry it through with him by jumping three 
yards is allowed to score a “ base/' 

At Harrow, football is compulsory to all under 
the fifth form, except those who have been three 
years at the school, and those who have a doctor’s 
certificate of exemption. There are nine games 
usually played, irrespective of the matches for 
“Cock House,” called the “Fez Game,” exclu¬ 
sively for those who are in the elevens of their 
houses, the “ Sixth Form Game,” three games for 
the fifth form, three for the School division, 
known as “the Shell,” and lastly the “Fourth 
Form Game .” These are usually played on 
Tuesday, Thursday, or Saturday afternoons, from 
half-past two to a quarter to four o’clock. The 
uniform of the eleven is mauve and black, but 
there is no other distinctive costume except in 
the case of the House Elevens which have their 
own peculiar colours. 

At Winchester, football is played on a very 
small ground, about 80 yards in length, and about 
27 in breadth. The ground is defined by rows of 
netting, inside of which, at the distance of about 
one yard, a rope is stretched about three feet 
from the ground. The goal consists of the entire 
breadth of the ground, and thus comprise about 
27 feet of open space. The game at Winchester 
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is commenced by a “ hot,” which is similar to the 
Eton "bully,” and a hot also takes place when 
the ball is kicked over the side netting. A goal, 
however, cannot be scored when the ball has 
been kicked from the opposite goal-line, as, to 
secure a goal there must be the kick-off, return 
kick, and a third one. There are three novel 
features in the Winchester game which must not 
escape notice. A player fairly catching the ball 
is entitled to a run of three yards and a kick, but 
his opponents may set upon him and endeavour 
to take the ball from him. If he escapes from 
them he may run on, carrying the ball, so long as 
his opponents follow him; directly they stop he 
must do so, and, taking his allowance of three 
yards , kick at the ball No player may kick the 
ball higher than the average height of the 
shoulders, or five feet, unless he kicks the ball 
while free of the ground. A goal is saved, that 
is not counted when the opposing player can 
touch the ball as it passes, and then leaping up, 
alight with one foot beyond the goal-line. All 
these rules owe their origin to the extreme width 
of the Winchester goal, which, on such small 
ground, is calculated to prevent the exciting 
struggles that usually take place in front of the 
goalposts of other schools. Every day, at Win¬ 
chester, between twelve and one o’clock, there are 
three senior games going on in the grounds, those 
of College, Commoners, and Houses. The sides 
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for each game have been previously made out by 
the captain of each division for their several 
games, these games consisting either of picked 
sides or of matches, such as sides of Chapel or 
halves of Alphabet. These daily games are 
merely so many practices for the two matches 
which each division of the School plays against 
each of the other two divisions every year, namely, 
one match with fifteen on each side, and one 
With six on each side (“Six and Six.”) The 
fifteen matches begin always on November 5th, 
when College play Commoners, and the other two 
are played during the week After fifteens are 
over, each division begins games of six a side, 
practising for the six matches that are played 
between the three divisions of the School, at the 
beginning of December. All these matches 
cause immense excitement in the School, and 
give rise to great emulation between the three 
divisions of the SchooL The School only unites 
to play football as a whole on the occasion of old 
Wykehamist matches, of which there are gene¬ 
rally three each year, viz.: Oxford Wykehamists, 
Cambridge Wykehamists, London Wykehamists. 

At Shrewsbury School, football is managed 
thus:—'There are each week a certain number of 
games, at which all the boarders, below the Sixth, 
with a few exceptions, are obliged to attend. 
These are called in the School parlance “dowling * 
games ($ovAo£), and the exceptions alluded to 
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arise in the cases of those who have been at the 
School four years, or are members of the Cricket 
or Football Elevens; these are off “ dowling,” but 
are not many in number. During the football 
season, before Christmas, there are generally three 
of these games a week, on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, from 12.45 to 1.30, p.m.; while 
Saturday is devoted to a "run.” After the 
Christmas Holidays there used to be four, but 
are now only three a week; Saturday being of 
old the additional day; of course a rainy day 
subjects the above arrangements to frequent 
alterations. The matches generally played in 
“dowling” games are North v. South (those whose 
homes are North of Shrewsbury v. those who live 
South), Sixth v. Schools, Doctor's Hall v. Rest, 
Huntsman and Hounds v. Whips and Gentlemen 
(these titles being derived from the runs), Choir 
v. Rest, Patriarch's (those above 17) v. Babies 
(those under 17), Three Year Olds (those who 
have been three years at the Schools) v. Rest, 
Aquatics (those who have boated regularly the 
preceding boating season) v. Non - Aquatics, 
Dissyllables v. Rest. Then there are several 
matches in Elevens, played on some of the days 
when there is no “ dowling ” game, as Sixth v. 
Schools, North v. South, Eleven v. Twenty-two. 
There is usually only one out match which is 
played against the County, generally once a year, 
though lately it has taken place twice. 
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The School uniform is now a dark blue velvet 
cap with white tassel, a dark blue jersey, with a 
white maltese cross; white knickerbockers and 
blue stockings. 

At Cheltenham, on two of the three half¬ 
holidays, viz.: Tuesday and Saturday, there are 
bigside matches between the big goals, in 
which only those boys play whose names are 
put up by the Captain of the Football. The 
general number of players on each side is 
Twenty; but once a year the Twenty play the 
next Fifty, and the Twelve the Twenty. On 
these half-holidays the matches are—Sides of the 
Chapel, North v. South, Cricketers v. the Rest, 
etc.; and they are preparations for, and the means 
of choosing the Twenties for the great match of 
the season, the Classical and the Modern. This is 
generally played about thebeginning of December. 
After this, and sometimes before it, there are some 
town matches, to choose the College Twenty. 
There is always a match, too, against the Old 
Fellows about the last half-holiday in the term. 
Thursdays are devoted to full Twenty Houso 
matches; and also during the other afternoons, in 
the other goals, there are House matches, but, of 
course, on these occasions they have not got their 
full Twenties. There is a silver Challenge Cup to 
be competed for among the Twenties of the various 
houses; so that the final match for this, and the 
Classical v. Modem, are the two great contests of 
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the year* The games in the afternoon generally 
last about two hours, from 2.15 p.m. to 4.15 p.m. 

The College colours are red and black diagonal 
cloth cap, and a red and black striped jersey and 
stockings. 

The Classical have large red stripes and narrow 
black ones, and a 0 worked in silk on their caps. 
The Modem have large red* and black equal 
stripes, and an M worked in silk on their caps. 
A member of the College Twenty is distinguished 
by having a silver M on his cap. 


CHAPTER IY. 

SOME ECCENTRIC GAMES AT FOOTBALL. 

<f In lyke wyse football wherein is nothynge but beastlye fury and 
violence, wher of procedeth hurte, and consequently rancour 
and malice do remayn with them that be wounded.” 

Sir Thomas Elyot’s Governour, page 92 (A.D. 1864). 

O F England and football in the United 
Kingdom, generally, I have written already 
at length; detailing in Chapter II, elaborately, 
the various stages through which the game passed 
during the several periods of later English history. 
I purposely refrained from introducing certain 
points which showed that the sport was known in 
France, although they might have been used as 
landmarks, under the impression that they would 
serve better to illustrate a story of football in its 
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most brutal type, as it was inhumanly played in 
Brittany, according to the testimony of M. Emile 
Souvestre. It would seem as if the game of 
“ chole,” which is still played by the peasants of 
our provinces, is a modified form of the amuse¬ 
ment of “ soule,” or “ la chole,” to which Lambert, 
of Ardres, in his history of the Count of Guines, 
refers as a common sport of the inhabitants of 
the Ardennes (Ardensium populi). The trans¬ 
lation is made from a work entitled “ Les demiers 
Bretons.” What a contradiction seems the state¬ 
ment of old Misson that “ football is a useful and 
charming exercise !” 

THE FESTIVAL OF LA SOULE. 

Breton Game at Footbath London and Westminster Review , vol. 29, 
page 368. 

The soule is an enormous ball of leather filled 
with bran, which is thrown into the air and fought 
for by the players, who are divided into two 
parties. The victory rests with the party that 
can carry off* the “ soule ” into a different township 
from that where the game has commenced. This 
exercise is the last vestige of the worship which 
the Celts paid to the Sum The very word is of 
Celtic origin derived from heaul (soleil), in which 
the initial H is changed into S as in all foreign 
words adopted by the Romans. 

The game of the soule is almost entirely 
abandoned in Basse Bretagne. It is only in the 
district of Vannes, among that warlike race, that 
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the savage custom is to be found in all its 
primitive brutality. A soule, in Morbihan, is not 
a common amusement, it is a fiery and dramatic 
game, when people fight and strangle each other, 
and break necks; a game which permits a man 
to kill his enemy without losing benefit of clergy, 
provided one takes care to strike as if by mistake, 
and with an unlucky blow . Hence, God knows 
what a fote a soule is for the country. It is a day 
of plenary indulgence granted to assassination. 
“ And who is there that has not some one to kill ?” 
as one of the most famous souleurs said to me one 
day. Besides, in the absence of private enmities 
the hostility between parishes is of itself sufficient; 
for it is always two neighbouring and rival town¬ 
ships, who take sides in the soule. Frequently, 
too, a town enters the lists against the rural 
population, and then the sport is envenomed 
with all the fury of the peasant against the 
citizen; it is then no longer a strife of rival 
parties; it is a tournament of opinion, decided by 
fists or nails. For the rest nothing can prove 
more clearly that we are making progress than 
the spectacle of a soule in the Morbihan. It is 
really a strife between town and country, in which 
men of every condition take part On that day 
are seen young men of the most refined habits, 
the most peaceable fathers of families join them¬ 
selves with the artizans, to win the soule against 
the peasant, and to fight with their fists like the 
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English milords. Whoever feels his arm strong 
enough, his flesh sufficiently tough under blows, 
will cast himself into the meled When the day 
and the place of a soule have been fixed, you see 
old men, women, and children flocking to the spot 
from every side, greedy of the spectacle. These 
are the vanguards, par courtesy, of the combatants. 
The latter next arrive in numerous bands, the 
greater part dressed in clothes bound with care 
round their bodies, so as to offer nothing to the 
grasp of their antagonists, and having round their 
loins a strap tightly buckled to make them run 
the quicker. The gait of the peasants is generally 
wary and slow, that of the townsfolk lively, fiery, 
and bold. The souleurs once assembled, the 
conditions of the game are proclaimed with a 
loud voice, the prize which shall be awarded to 
the winner is pointed out; then the two parties 
retire to an equal distance from the certain point 
where the soule is thrown, and the game immedi¬ 
ately begins. It is at first carried on only by the 
weakest players; the strong keep aloof They 
look on with crossed arms, throwing out to the 
combatants encouragement or hisses, but they 
take no part in the mele^ save from time to time 
bearing with the strength of their hands upon 
some knot of players, so as to drive them ten 
paces off, to roll in the dust, one over the other. 
But, little by little, these preludes excite them 
and whip their blood up. The soule taken and 
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retaken is already far from the place where it was 
launched. The outskirts of the township are 
near; all feel the time is come to interfere. The 
most impatient lets himself go, the first blow is 
given, and then a cry is raised. All join in the 
fight, and push, and strike; nothing more is heard 
but complaints, curses, threats, the rude and dull 
sounds of fists punishing flesh. Blood soon flows, 
and at its sight a sort of frenzied intoxication 
possesses the souleurs. The spirit of a herd of 
wild deer seems to awaken in the hearts of men; 
the thirst for murder seizes them by the throat, 
drives them on, blinds them. They are mingled 
confusedly, they press on each other, they writhe 
one above the other; in an instant the players 
form one single body, above which arms may be 
seen rising and falling incessantly, like the 
hammers of a paper mill. At a great distance 
faces, pale or bronzed, show themselves, disappear, 
then rise again bloody, marbled with blows. In 
proportion as this strange mass heaves and 
struggles it is seen to melt and diminish, because 
the weaker get knocked down, and the contest 
continues over their bodies; generally the last 
combatants on the two sides meet face to face, 
half dead with fatigue and pain. It is then that 
he who has got some strength escapes with the 
soule, feebly pursued by his exhausted rivals; he 
has soon reached the neighbouring commune, 
and thus obtained the prize so fiercely disputed. 
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This last flight, however, is not always without 
danger. The obstinate hatred of an enemy some¬ 
times renders it fatal, as was proved by Francis 
de Pontivy, commonly called "The Souleur.” 
Francis had gained the utmost reputation in the 
game, and had rendered himself famous among 
the peasants of all the neighbouring townships. 
In his house, hung and arranged against his 
chimney, were all the soules which he had gained, 
and he would show them with the same pride as 
a Mohican when displaying the scalps of his 
enemies hung round his wigwam. Even when 
age had diminished the strength of Francis, he 
adorned his house every year with the same 
trophy. One man alone had, for a long time, dis¬ 
puted the superiority of this great souleur. This 
was one Ivon Marker, of Kergrist. But Francis 
had broken his ribs at a soule held at Neuliac, in 
1810, and Ivon died in consequence. His son, 
Pierre Marker, had succeeded to the pretensions of 
his father, without being more fortunate. Fran$ois 
had left him minus an eye at the soule of 
Clegnerec, and broken two teeth for him at that 
of Seglien. Since that time Pierre had sworn to 
avenge himself. A soule was held at Stival and 
the two antagonists repaired thither. Everything 
went on at first just as usual; Francis, how¬ 
ever, noticed with surprise that Pierre avoided 
approaching him during the meled He had called 
to him with a mock courtesy, "Come hither 
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Chouan, that I may have thy other eye.* The 
. peasant had made no answer, and still held him¬ 
self aloof But once, towards the close of the day, 
Francis, who had been thrown down, was aware 
at the same instant of two iron-shod sabots 
trampling upon his stomach, and had caught a 
glimpse of Pierre’s eyeless socket bending over 
him frightfully. Thanks, however, to his own 
good strength and that of his friends he was 
presently set on his feet again. Ere long nightfall 
comes. The larger number of souleurs worn out 
with fatigue withdrew from the game; some of 
the keenest still disputing the prize man with 
man. Francois availed him of this instant to 
seize the soule, and make his way across the 
country. They pursued him for a while, but he 
gained the open fields and wa§ soon out of sight 
of the peasants. For a few minutes more their 
sounds reached him through the dusk of the 
evening; then they changed their direction and 
were lost Everyone considered the soule as won, 
and gave up. The man of Pontivy stopped for a 
moment to take breath, for his whole body was 
bruised and in pain. Never had soule been so 
obstinately contested. After having tried to quiet 
the throbbings of his chest by stretching himself 
on the cold ground, Francis got up and began 
once more to run towards a brook which divides 
the townships of Stival and Pontivy. Already he 
saw the willows which fringed it. his heart began 
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to beat with joy, when he heard behind him that 
peculiar, soft noise, which is made by a man 
running barefoot, he looked back and saw in the 
obscurity of the hollow path a shadow advancing 
rapidly towards him. The old man then began 
to be afraid, for he knew that he was now too 
feeble to defend himself, and he was too far to 
hope for the assistance of his own people. He 
resolved to fly, and mustering whatever strength 
was left in his stiffening limbs, bent his course 
towards the brook; but the sound of his pursuer 
came nearer and nearer, and in another instant 
he heard the short quick breath of his antagonist 
close at his heels. One last effort; he has reached 
the willow trees; his foot is already in the water! 
At this moment there is a cry in his ears, a cry 
which he knows well. Francis would have 
crossed with a single bound the short space yet 
remaining to be crossed, but incapacitated with 
fatigue he fell heavily upon the sharp pebbles 
which form the rivulet. Coming to himself he 
feels a knee on his chest and the face of Pierre 
close to his own with that solitary eye, and that 
mouth smiling grimly, toothless. With an 
instinctive struggle Francis stretched forth his 
hand towards the left bank—for this bank is in 
the township of Pontivy. Can he but touch it 
he is safe, but the peasant has seized that hand 
in his iron grasp. “ Thou art in Stival, Bourgeois. 
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I have the right over thee.” “ Let me go Chouan,” 
cried the artizaa “ Give me the soule.” “ Take it, 
and now let me go.” “ There is yet something 
thou owest me. Bourgeois.” “I owe thee?” 

Thine eye,” screamed Pierre, “ Thine eye!” and 
as he spoke he clutched the left eye of Fran$ois 
till it leaped from its socket. “ Leave me, leave 
me! assassin! ” cried the Pontivian. “ Thou shalt 
first pay me thy teeth, Bourgeois! ” and the teeth 
of Francis were crushed down his throat. A 
furious madness seemed then to possess the 
peasant Holding beneath his left arm the head 
of Francis he began to beat it as with a hammer, 
with his sabot, which he held in his right hand. 
This must have gone on for some time, for in the 
morning Francis was found at the Brook side 
without sign of life or consciousness. Such, how¬ 
ever, was the strength of the old souleurthat he was 
partially restored, but it was necessary to trepan 
him, and from that time forth he was a one-eyed 
idiot. Pierre, brought before a court of justice, 
defended himself in answer to the questions of 
the judge by simply saying that “ Francis was in 
Stival when he had overtaken him, and it was 
thus they played at the soule.” He was acquitted, 
but the soules were prohibited for some years 
afterwards. 

Not unlike this, though in a very improved 
form, was the “ Derby football play ” peculiar, we 
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learn from an old magazine, to the single town of 
Derby, played likewise at Shrovetide. Listen to 
the old chronicler himself. 

THE DERBY FOOTBALL PLAY. 

Penny Magazine, Vol. 8, page 131. 

The description of the Bretagne game of the 
soule reminds us strongly of the Derby football 
play, peculiar, so far as our knowledge previously 
went, to the single town of Derby; played like¬ 
wise at Shrovetide, interesting in the fate of the 
game all ranks of the townsmen, and in short 
resembling, in all essential particulars, its French 
prototype. For the credit of our country, however, 
we must be allowed to say, that though at Derby 
we have witnessed serious broils arising from the 
heat engendered by the contest, they have never 
been known by any means to resemble the 
atrocities practised on these occasions by the 
souleurs, the malicious maimings, the murders 
committed through cherished revenge, but so 
effected as to appear accidental, as described by 
M, Souvestra 

The town of Derby contains five Parishes: All 
Saint’s, St. Michael’s, St. Aulkmund’s, St. Wer- 
burgh’s, and St. Peter’s. The last is so extensive, 
and furnishes so large a share of the football 
players, that it singly stands against the four 
parishes together, and the rallying cry of the two 
parties thus becomes “All Saint’s,” and “St 
Peter’s,” respectively. The adjoining country 
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parishes take part, more or less, with the side 
which approaches nearest in position to their 
boundaries, and the fate of the game is fre¬ 
quently decided by the one party bringing in 
an unusual influx of these outlying players, 
and from time to time there rise up reformers, 
who would cast off these outvoters (so to 
speak) from the glories and honours of the 
game, and limit the football play to the genuine 
townsmen of Derby. The ball is made of very 
strong leather, about a foot in diameter, and 
stuffed hard with cork shavings. At two o’clock 
on Shrove Tuesday begins the sport, and as the 
hour approaches, the whole town seems alive with 
expectation. It is a universal holiday, and all 
ranks and ages are seen streaming towards the 
market-place. Here the shops are found to be 
shut, and the houses all round filled with spec¬ 
tators, men, women, and children crowding the 
windows and perched upon the house tops. The 
players arrive by degrees from the opposite side 
of the market-place; coming generally in 
parties of a dozen or more, each greeted as it 
appears by the cheers of its respective sides. 
The market-place is chosen as a central spot for 
the commencement of the game, and the goals 
are well-known by standing agreement. That of 
the Peter’s is a gate of a nursery ground, situate 
somewhat more than a mile off in the direction 
of London; that of the All Saint’s the wheel of a 
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* water mill, at a rather shorter distance on the 
road towards Manchester by Ashbourne. The 
object of the game is the goaling of the ball at 
the one or other of the places, a process performed 
by striking it three times against the gate or the 
wheel respectively. At the appointed hour 
arrives the ball, carried by the hero of the last 
year, who was lucky enough to goal it then. The 
crowd of players opens to receive him, and going 
into the middle of the market, he throws up the 
ball, all cluster round it and the game begins. 
The thorough-going players, who know their 
business well, come unencumbered by unnecessary 
clothing, with trowsers tightly strapped round the 
loins, coat, and usually waistcoat, too, removed, 
and arms bare. Their arms also they hold up 
above their heads on entering the fray, as they 
would be very apt to be broken from the extreme 
pressure of such a mass. On the outskirts of the 
throng hover others, whose standing in society 
will not suffer them to appear in the simple 
deshabille described above. Yet eager as any for 
their party they are there, encouraging, vocifer¬ 
ating, and ever and anon carried forward by their 
zeal; pushing, too, as hard as any, and often in 
the middle of the throng. We have, indeed, 
heard of townsmen of high standing and well- 
deserved reputation, losing their spectacles, 
unused to such hard labour, in the cause; and 
men who, at any other time, would be ashamed 
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to appear except in nicest dress, may, after two 
o’clock on Shrove Tuesday be seen without a hat, 
with half a coat, and yet without a blush. Such 
then is the scene in the market-place, a dense 
central mass of uplifted arms, and around a throng 
closely wedged together, pushing with all their 
might towards their distant goal. And ever and 
anon we see a fresh combatant entering the mass, 
with broad chest and brawny arms; and like one 
of Homer’s heroes, “ of stature far above the rest,” 
while others tired and faint with their exertions 
are coming out for a mouthful of fresh air, a 
glass of ale from the nearest public house, or 
oranges supplied in abundance by vendors 
attendant on the game, and bought up with 
eagerness by the spectators for the refreshment 
of their side. 

The ball generally follows, as might be expected, 
the slope of the market place, which is somewhat 
in favour of the Peter’s party, and it is their 
usual policy to get it as soon as possible into the 
river, which lies in the same direction. Not that 
the river leads directly towards their goal, but 
water carriage is uniformly easy, and at any rate 
it takes the ball farther and farther from their 
goal. The river being too deep for pushing as 
they do on land, one man swims down the stream 
embracing it in his arms, and buoyed up by it as 
a life preserver. The rest of the players, and such 
of the spectators as still keep up a sufficient 
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interest in the protracted game, follow the course 
of the ball on the bank of the river, on which lies 
the Peter’s goal. It is now the object of this 
party to land the ball at the nearest point to 
their own goal, if they be strong enough to carry 
it thither at once; or if not to protract the game 
until darkness shall give them the opportunity of 
carrying it thither by stealth. The All Saint’s 
party on the other hand have but little chance 
except in the bold stroke of mastering the man 
in the river, and landing the ball on the opposite 
side, making off with it by three, four, or more 
miles of land conveyance to their goal. Such a 
struggle in the water is occasionally attended 
with danger, but it is rarely known to produce 
very serious effects. Whichever way the game 
ends it is seldom over till late when the ball has 
thus gone down the river. Sometimes, indeed, 
the course which the game takes is through the 
streets, pretty directly to one of the goals; in 
which case its progress, or expected progress, is 
marked by the closing of the shops, especially in 
the closer built parts of the town This, however, 
happens only when the All Saint’s party are 
uncommonly strong, and keep it by main force 
out of the river, or when the Peter’s are strong 
enough to attempt a direct course; a dangerous 
policy for them, as they must ford the brook on 
which their rivals’goal is situated, and thus enable 
them to put in practice their own aquatic tactics 
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though on a smaller scale. In such a case as 
this the ball is sometimes goaled in two or three 
hours. In the more usual instance related above, 
when the game is adjourned till darkness comes 
on, it is soon known at which side of the river 
the ball has been landed, and consequently at 
which goal it may be expected, and here the final 
struggle takes place. The unsuccessful party 
endeavour to surround their rivals' goal, so as to 
prevent the possibility of bringing the ball up to 
it, and many are the tales told of stratagems for 
effecting this object The most usual, perhaps, 
has been to remove the cork shavings, and 
smuggle in the cover, under a countryman's 
frock to the desired place. And tradition records 
that once, when the All Saint’s were approaching 
their goal, the water wheel which we have 
mentioned as forming it was set in motion by a 
device of the enemy. Goaled, however, at length 
the ball is by the one party or the other; and then 
the hero who effected the triumph is hoisted on 
his fellow-player's shoulders, and carried with the 
ball in his hands, through the parish or parishes 
of the victorious party, soliciting and receiving 
pretty largely from the enthusiasm of their com¬ 
patriots, the hard-earned means of refreshment 
after their labours, and encouragement in their 
glorious toils. The following day, Ash Wednesday, 
is called the Boys' Day, when a juvenile perform¬ 
ance takes place on the principle of teaching the 
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child the way he should go. And, to say the 
truth, the young ones are very ready to learn, 
and give every promise of perpetuating the 
glorious game of their native town. The second 
day's sport is, in one respect, different from that 
of the previous one; the men of both sides attend 
to see fair play, and many doubtful cases arising, 
of great boys and little men, disputes are far more 
frequent than on the men's one day. Indeed, it 
is said that such as do arise on Tuesday are by 
mutual consent deferred till Wednesday. Various 
attempts have been made to put down the game 
as tending to foment quarrels and endanger life; 
the fact is, however, that life is hardly ever lost, 
and we do not think the quarrels are either very 
serious or very permanent The practice has 
never been put down, and, we understand, exists 
to the present day. The following anecdote, to 
doubt which appears unreasonable to the true 
Darby man (so the natives call their town), shows 
the peculiarity and provinciality of the game. 
Two English settlers in the Backwoods of 
America, meeting by chance, began talking of the 
Old England they had left. “ And where did you 
come from ?” says the one. “ From Darby,” says 
the other. “Oi don't think thee looks like a Darby 
mon, but oi’ll troy thee. * All Saints for ever.' ” 
“ Peter's for ever,” was the instant reply; and the 
rival football players, thus proved to be fellow- 
townsmen, shook hands, preferring their common 
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town, “ the pretty clean little Derby,” as travellers 
call it, to their hostile parishes of All Saints and 
Peter’s. 

Lastly I shall content myself with the Gallic 
idea of football as translated from a number of 
Le Monde Illustri\ in 1868. 

LE FOOTBALL, JEU DE BALLON A PIED. 

“ The football, or * ball for the feet,’ is played 
by all classes of society, at all ages, and in winter. 
Football (of which the French translation ‘ball 
with the feet/ insufficiently explains the meaning) 
consists on the one side in kicking a strong india- 
rubber ball, covered with rather a hard leather, 
over a * goal/ marked by a long pole across two 
uprights, about 10 feet from the ground; on the 
other side, in repelling this ball, in preventing it 
from passing this pole, and in driving it back 
towards the opposite goal. Here it is that the 
efforts of the players on both sides are concen¬ 
trated during the four or five hours , (sic), that 
the game lasts. 

“ The pupils of a college, or members of a club, 
send a written challenge to the pupils of another 
college or members of another club; the challenge 
accepted, day and hour are fixed, and the players 
repair to a vast plain. They form two camps, of 
about sixteen players each. Each member is clad 
in a peculiar costume, and wears the colours of 
the respective clubs. When the two sides are 
ready for action the captains draw lots for the 
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advantage of position, and the loser has the right 
of giving the first kick to the ball, this is to 
equalise, as far as possible, the chances; any 
inequality of the ground, the sun—when there 
is any—and above all, the direction of the wind, 
constitute the advantages or disadvantages of the 
positioa 

“ As soon as the ball is started, the two camps 
precipitate themselves at once; the one to push 
it forward, the other to drive it back The 
players mix themselves up with a clattering of 
feet, throw themselves on the ball, push each 
other, exchange shocks, overturn each other. 
Elbows, fists, feet, even their heads, are all at 
once in motion, and applied to make the holder 
of the ball let go, or to keep off those who wish 
to seize it. Shoes with strong soles and great 
tops bruise and destroy the shin-bones of the 
players, who often fall under the blows. If the 
ball gets free for an instant from the compact 
group, and flies in the air, the group formerly 
confused like a ball of serpents twisted together, 
opens suddenly, unrolls itself, and runs with all 
its legs in pursuit of the rolling ball, to tie itself 
up afresh as soon as the ball is reached, and to 
retain it in an irresistible grasp. Then it is that 
one really fights, with loud cries (sic), body to 
body, and earth to earth, so vigorously is the 
victory disputed! Sometimes, indeed, the battle 
is so hot that it remains undecided, neither party 
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having been able, in the whole time, to obtain 
‘ a goal/ that is, to drive the ball over the mark- 
Then it is a game to be fought over again, 
Anglici, ‘a drawn match.' 

“ After the battle, they pick up the wounded . 

“ There are often dislocations, sprained ancles, 
and even broken legs. Some hobble off, others 
are led off in the arms of their comrades, but all 
content with their ‘ sport / and promising to begin 
another day. 

“ In many establishments the players are not 
allowed to kick each other on the legs, ‘ hacking’ 
especially being forbidden when the players are 
young, in consequence of the fragile nature of 
their shin bones." 

“ Although football is a violent exercise, it has 
the advantage of developing the forces of the 
body, and at the same time of giving to the mind 
the tenacity of purpose necessary to attain to the 
proposed end, of accustoming the players to fatigue 
and pain, and of contributing to their health by 
gi/ing a free course to the circulation of the 
bl ocL" 
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CHAPTER Y. 

PRACTICAL FOOTBALL, AND HOW TO FLAT IT. 

Two gates of sallow bound the spacious green. 

Here one and one on yonder side is seen. 

The men of Boards guard that, the others this. 

Fame waits the careful; scandal the remiss. 

T O play football as it should be played with 
the skill of an old tactician, is an accom¬ 
plishment, my dear young friend, that can not be 
picked up in a day. I know that such is a 
common theory, and that there are many who are 
inclined to regard a mastery of the game as an 
easy task, but they will find that the practice 
will introduce them to certain difficulties, which 
will soon cause them to express a different 
opinion. A football player is not to be manu¬ 
factured by machinery, nor can the art of the 
game be forced, as bulbs under a bell-glass. I 
remember how that soldier of Suetonius finding 
that he could not cut off the tail of his horse at 
one blow, fell to pulling out the hairs one by one. 
It is only by careful and persistent attention 
that the first rank among football players can be 
attained, and diligent study should be the first 
aim of every player, profiting by examples, and 
reaping the benefit of every new suggestion. 
And this brings me to ask to which division of 
football players you aspire to belong, for this is a 
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point that mast be settled before yoa enter on 
your apprenticeship. First, then, do your tastes 
lead you to the “ Rugby game,” which permits 
"running with the ball,” and, in fact, allows 
almost everything that is possible short of abso¬ 
lute hand-fighting ? If so, peruse the remarks 
that I have penned relative to that style. Do 
you, on the other hand, desire proficiency in the 
game of football, free from the use of hands and 
arms, and, practically, football in the strictest 
sense of the word ? If so, you are a “ dribbler;” 
and for you there is a perusal of the hints that 
follow on the Association game, so called from 
the fact that it was established, and is promoted 
by, the Football Association. First, then, for the 
Rugby game. 

I will suppose that the match to be played is 
between two fifteens of rival clubs, distinguished 
respectively by white and striped jerseys. The 
ground should be about 120 yards long by 60 
broad, between the lines ot goal, and should ex¬ 
tend to a distance of twenty yards or so behind 
them, so as to allow plenty of space for a run-in, 
when the ball has to be touched down behind 
goal. From each goal a line is cut in the turf to 
the edge of the ground; all behind or on this 
line is in goal . A similar line is cut on each side 
of the ground, called the line of touch , on passing 
over which the ball is out of play. Behind the 
touch-line , and, also behind the goal-line , is touch - 
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iris-goal, where the ball is given up to the defend¬ 
ing side to start afresh. The goals are upright 
posts of indefinite height—from 15 to 16 feet 
being perhaps the best—with a cross-bar 10 feet 
from the ground joining them, over which the 
ball must be kicked to score a goal The posts 
should be 18 ft. 6 in. apart, and are better seen if 
from the cross-bar upwards they are painted 
white. Flags should never be affixed to goal¬ 
posts under any circumstances; there should be 
nothing besides the naked posts to interfere with 
the passage of the ball. Flag-posts must never 
be put along the line of goal, but one should 
mark where goal-line and touch-line cut each 
other at each side of the ground. Along the 
line of touch at intervals of twenty yards, flag- 
posts, at least 6 feet in height, should be placed 
so that the players may be able to distinguish the 
Umits of the field of play at a glance. If these 
posts are not 6 feet in height, they will not be 
seen when spectators crowd round them, and a 
risk will be run of an awkward accident resulting 
from a player’s falling over them. 

The captain of the fifteen will probably arrange 
his men as follows:—Two of the fastest and most 
active players, good at starting quickly and 
dodging, he places “ half-back,” to play about five 
yards behind the scrummages, and get away with 
the ball at full speed directly it makes its ap¬ 
pearance through the forest of legs; about twenty- 
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five yards in rear of the half-backs are three 
"backs,” adepts at running, tackling, and drop- 
kicking, for they form the last hope of the side; 
the remaining ten players are “ forwards,” follow¬ 
ing up close on the ball and forming a scrummage 
round it whenever it is held and cannot be run 
with. There is no goal keeper in a Rugby match, 
as the ball has to be kicked over, and not under 
a fixed height, and his services would be useless; 
consequently every man on either side is in active 
play throughout the game. As a rule, it will be 
found more serviceable to bring forward the 
middle back-player of the three to act as “ three- 
quarters-back,” about ten or fifteen yards in rear 
of the half-backs, where he not unfrequently gets 
plenty of work to do, both in the way of attack 
and defence. He should be a good “ drop” with 
either foot, as he may often have a chance of 
dropping a goal, and the two half-backs will look 
to him to back them up and tackle any player 
who may pass them. 

Winning the toss gives choice of goals, or, if 
the winner has no choice, he may take kick-off, 
and leave his opponent to choose the goal he 
prefers. Kick-off must be a place-kick from the 
centre of the ground, the ball being kicked from 
the ground, where it rests in a small nick made 
by the heel, and the opposing side may not come 
within ten yards of it. Both sides being ready, 
the ball is kicked off high in air, to allow of the 
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side getting as close to the backs as possible 
before one of them has caught it, and can take 
his drop or get well off round to the touch-line, 
and so away out of dangerous proximity to the 
goal He is a little too quick for them though, and 
sends the ball flying back over their heads to one of 
their half-backs, who, before he can get into his 
stride, is tackled by three or four opponents at 
once, and brought to the ground with a run. The 
forwards of each side hurry up, and a scrummage is 
instantly formed, each ten facing their opponents 1 
goal, packed round the ball, shoulder to shoulder, 
leg to leg, as tight as they can stand, the twenty 
thus forming a round compact mass with the ball 
in the middle. Directly the holder of the ball 
has succeeded in forcing it down to the ground, 
he shouts, “ Down,” and business may be com¬ 
menced at once. Each ten, being bent on driving 
the ball through the ranks of their opponents, set 
to work to push, struggle, and kick, forcing if 
possible a passage through which the ball may 
emerge. Out it comes at last, kicked straight 
into the hands of an active half-back, who gets 
away round the scrummage and dodges the 
nearest half-back of his opponents before the 
forwards have extricated themselves from the 
crush. He is not destined, however, to make any 
further progress towards the enemy's quarters, 
for the three-quarters-back is upon him, and, 
tackling him fairly round the waist, gives him no 
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chance of escape or passing the hall, so that he is 
fein to cry, “Have it down,” without further 
delay. Another scrummage is formed similar to 
the first, but the place is now nearer the line of 
touch, and the ball emerging at the side is driven 
over the line, and touched down by one of the 
half-backs. 

Upon the ball thus going into touch, the two 
sets of forwards form in lines facing each other, 
and stretching from the touch-line far out into 
the ground, and the ball is thrown out from the 
spot where it crossed the line. But, instead of 
throwing the ball out, the player may bound it 
on the ground, in the field of play and then run 
with it or kick it or pass it to one of his own side, 
or he may walk with it not less than five nor 
more than fifteen yards into the field of play and 
put it down. When the ball is thrown out, if 
the player who catches it can run with it, so much 
the better for his side, but as a rule the players are 
standing so close together, that half-a-dozen pairs 
of arms are round the catcher immediately, and 
he is compelled to cry “ Have it down.” From 
this scrummage the ball is driven out in front of 
goal, where a wily back is awaiting it, and has 
it under his arm in an instant; making the best 
of his opportunity and speed of foot, the forty 
yards that separate him from the enemy’s goal¬ 
line are soon passed, and, having escaped the 
clutches of the nearest opposing back by an adroit 
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dodge, he grounds the ball in triumph between 
the goal-posts. From such a run-in a goal should 
be almost a foregone conclusion, but the place- 
kicking has been decidedly indifferent of late 
years, and it is surprising that it is not more 
practised. Every week many matches are left 
drawn, which would have been decided, had there 
been a good place-kick amongst the two fifteens. 

The method of taking the ball out for a try at 
goal after a run-in, has been much simplified by 
the Rugby Football Union legislators. The 
captain of the side who gained the try deputes 
one of his men to bring the ball out of goal, and 
another to kick it The former brings it up to 
the line of goal in a straight line from the spot 
where it was touched down, and makes a mark 
on the goal-line. From this mark he walks 
straight out with it at right angles to the goal¬ 
line until he has reached a convenient spot for a 
place-kick. Here the kicker makes a small nick 
for the ball to rest in, and, on a level with this, 
the rest of the forwards form a line stretching 
away in front of the enemy’s goal-line, behind 
which their opponents are arranged in like 
manner, intently watching the holder of the balL 
He, with one knee on the ground, holds it just off 
the grass, waiting for the kicker’s sign before 
grounding it. Directly he places it in the mark, 
the opponents may charge, and try and maul the 
kicker, or touch the ball on its way to goal, in 
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which case no goal is scored, even though the 
ball go fairly over the cross-bar, and if any other 
player on the attacking side touch the ball after 
it has been taken into the placer’s hands, their 
opponents may instantly charge and maul If a 
goal is obtained, the sides change over to try 
their luck from a fresh position, when the side 
who lost the goal, kick off from the middle of the 
ground as at the commencement of the match. 
If the try is a failure, the defenders may run with 
the ball out of goal if they can, but in the 
majority of cases they are so hemmed in by the 
attacking party that they are compelled to touch 
it down, in which case the opposing side retire, 
and one of the side who touched it down takes it 
out not further than the 25 yards post and 
"drops ” it. But if the ball when so “ dropped ” 
pitch in touch, and so out of the ground, it must 
be brought back, and the kick be taken again. 
In the case of a player who is running-in being 
tackled by one or more opponents outside goal, 
and carried oyer the line by the scrummage, only 
those who are touching the ball with their hands, 
when it crosses the goal-line, may remain in the 
maul, and when a player has once released his 
hold of the ball, he may not again enter the maul 
or attempt to join in the play, under penalty of 
being dragged out by his opponents. On the 
other hand, if a player running-in is tackled 
inside the goal-line, only the player who first 
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tackles him, or if two or three tackle him simul¬ 
taneously they only, may join in the maul. 

Of all Rules in the Rugby code, there are 
none that require to be more strictly observed 
than those relating to “ off-side.” Disregard of 
these fundamental rules will completely nullify 
all the science and spoil all the spirit of the 
Rugby game. At Rugby summary proceedings 
may be taken with a player off his side who 
attempts to interfere with the play in any way; 
the rule being that a player off-side is to consider 
himself as out of the game, and is not to touch 
the ball in any case whatever (either in or out of 
touch), or in any way obstruct any player or inter¬ 
rupt the play, until he is again on-tide. Rule 22 in 
the Rugby Union code speaks plainly enough, 
and requires no explanation, and Rule 24 renders 
any comment on the way in which an off-side 
player is placed on-side quite unnecessary. Many 
clubs, however, show an utter disregard of Rule 
25, by which off-side players are forbidden to 
commence to run , or attempt to tackle or interrupt 
a player with the ball until he has run jive yards. 
With reference to the breaking of such a rule as 
this, the enforcement of a penalty is well known 
to be in most cases impracticable; otherwise the 
transgression of the rules of off-side demand some 
substantial redress which would fully meet the 
exigencies of the case. 

The practice of hacking, fondly considered by 
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a few benighted individuals to be the chief feature 
of Rugby football, is utterly put a stop to by the 
Union code, and a player may go through a 
whole season without receiving a single hack, 
except from some clumsy or bad-tempered 
opponent Excte de zlle might occasionally be 
pleaded as an excuse, but in reality in matches 
between clubs and schools where the numbers 
never exceed twenty a-side, a subject for excuses 
should not be forthcoming, save under the most 
exceptional circumstances. A school captain 
would have little difficulty in bringing a refractory 
forward to order, if he were to make him stand 
in goal or play in slippers for the rest of the 
match. The practice of mauling, too, which was 
very prevalent round London two seasons ago, is 
now pretty effectually kept in check by Rule 18, 
which necessitates the ball being put down as 
soon as it is fairly held by an opponent It has 
been evident to all observers that matches have 
become faster and the play more spirited since 
this rule came into force, 

Passing the ball back when a player is tackled 
is very frequently a serviceable piece of play, and 
has conduced materially to many a victory. But 
players should at the same time bear in mind 
that a reckless throw back can never be good 
play, and a player who is ignorant of the 
principles of the game may thus throw away both 
ball and match together. To pass the ball back 
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vrdo the hands of one of your own side who has 
a chance of getting away with it is commendable 
enough, but if you cannot do that with safety, 
cry “ Have it down ” by all means, in preference 
to throwing it wildly back up in the air in the 
fond, but generally delusive, hope that it may 
fall into the clutch of a friend. Never sacrifice 
safety for effect. A man who plays “for the 
gallery ” at football is, as a rule, more to be 
dreaded by his own side than by his opponents. 

It is to be regretted that “ rouges ” and other 
inapplicable terms still crop up in the accounts 
of Rugby football, published in the sporting 
papers. The term “rouge” has no existence 
either at Rugby or in the Union code: why will 
clubs belonging to the Union persist in using it? 
A touch-down occurs when the defending side are 
compelled to touch the ball down in their own 
goal. When the attacking side touch the ball 
down in their opponents' goal, they gain a try or 
a punt-out, according to whichever means they 
adopt with a view to obtaining a goal These 
definitions are simple enough, and if secretaries 
of clubs following the Union rules would remem¬ 
ber them, their accounts of matches would be 
intelligible to others besides themselves. 

The following brief hints on the requirements 
and duties of back, half-back, and forward players 
may prove of some slight service to many 
unacquainted with the working of the game, but 
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to imagine that the Rugby rules can be learnt, 
and put into practice by a mere perusal or 
knowledge of the laws of the code, is to commit 
a great mistake, and this will be found to be the 
case by any one who plays the carrying game for 
the first time. And for this very reason it is a 
matter of no slight difficulty to put upon paper 
any hints on the practice of the Rugby game. 
To play well, a thorough knowledge of the 
working of these rules is indispensable, and when 
once the game, in all its branches, is understood 
from experience, common sense and perception 
will avail more than any written directions in 
bringing a player to an accurate understanding 
of what to do and how to do it 
A captain of a fifteen should select from his 
men two of the best at running, dodging, and 
tackling to act as half-back. They must be the 
most active players on the side, always on the 
alert, for a moment's hesitation in an emergency 
has often lost a match. They must each choose 
their side (right or left) of the scrummage behind 
which they must stand at a distance of about 
five yards, and they must keep their side through¬ 
out the game, or they will be continually trying 
to take the same ball, and so put each other out, 
and do more harm than good. But they must 
not be content with watching for the appearance 
of the ball on their side of the scrummage only, 
but they must follow it up directly it is driven 
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through by their forwards, and do their best to 
tackle their opponent’s half-backs before they can 
pass it back or get off with it round to either 
side. Whenever the ball goes into touch, the 
half-back nearest the touch-line must stand up 
there just behind the line of forwards, to prevent 
the further progress of any opponent who takes 
advantage of a gap in the line in front of him to 
get through with the ball; the other half-back 
should go far out, at the very extremity of the 
line of forwards, and there be on the look-out 
for the ball, if thrown far out of touch. If a 
captain has three good half-backs in a fifteen, he 
will generally find it advisable to place one of 
them three-quarters-back, choosing the one best 
at dropping, and reducing his backs by one, if 
the forwards want strength. It is not an uncom¬ 
mon fault of half-backs to stand too near the 
scrummage; by so doing they have less time to 
pick up the ball, they lose sight of the move¬ 
ments of their opponent’s half-backs, and very 
often their only chance left is to kick the ball 
against the backs of their own men in the 
scrummage, which is grossly bad play. Of all 
places in the game, that of half-back requires 
the greatest coolness and quickness, combined 
with the best judgment. 

The three backs should play in a semicircle, 
about five-and-twenty or thirty yards in rear of 
the half-backs, whom they have to back up and 
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relieve of the ball when hard pressed by oppo¬ 
nents. Directly the ball is driven past their 
half-backs, one of them, who is nearest to it 
must rush in to meet it, pick it up and run with 
it if it is bounding, or dribble or place-kick it if 
only rolling along the ground, his two com¬ 
panions being ready to support him in case of his 
failing. If an opponent has got well off with 
the ball, and has passed the half-backs, one of the 
backs should drop to the rear, while the others 
rush in to tackle him, so that, in case of his 
giving up the idea of trying to pass them, and 
taking his drop instead, there will still be a back 
in reserve, to receive the ball when kicked over 
his companions* heads. When the play is in 
dangerous proximity to their own goal, thd backs 
and half-backs should in no case keep the ball in 
front of goal, if they can possibly get it away to 
the sides, though a back on the right side of goal 
should never run across the ground in front 
of goal, to get away to the left Thus if a 
ball is in their half of the ground, they should 
always be anxious to carry it away to the sides, 
whence a drop-kick or run will not seriously 
imperil their goal; but when in the half defended 
by their opponents, every effort should contrari¬ 
wise be made to bring the ball directly in front 
of the enemy’s goal-posts. It is not so essential 
that backs should be fast at starting, as good 
runners when once well under way, as in nearly 
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every case, they will get a start of a few yards, 
their opponents driving the ball towards them. 
A back-player should always make sure of his 
drop , without a chance of his being charged 
down; let him run as far as he can, and pass as 
many players as he can, but as a general rule he 
should finish up his run with the longest drop 
he can take. A back or half-back running to 
the left cannot drop with his right foot, so those 
who are best at left-foot kicking should take the 
left side of the ground, but even a moderate 
back-player should be able to drop with both 
feet. The post of back is the most responsible 
of all, for he is the last hope of his side, and 
whereas the most grievous mistake of a forward 
or half-back may be retrieved by the instant 
co-operation of those round him, a back cannot 
hope to be rescued from his dilemma in a similar 
manner. A back must rely on himself alone, 
without trusting to the other backs, who have to 
keep their own places and not risk the safety of 
their goal by following the holder of the ball on 
the chance of getting it passed back to them. 
Round London good back-players are in a con¬ 
siderable minority as compared with half-backs, 
and nearly all the public school twenties show 
better back-play than the best of the clubs. The 
more confined limits of the field of play will to 
some extent account for this, for whereas on the 
Old Bigside at Rugby a back, getting the ball 
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under favourable circumstances, can bring all his 
speed into play and has an excellent chance of 
running round the quickest of the opposing for¬ 
wards, on most club grounds before he has got 
properly into his stride, he finds the whole 
breadth of the ground guarded by an extended 
line, and, if he “ plays the game,” as in duty 
bound, he must take his drop. And so backs, as 
a rule, have a poor time of it, and are generally 
anxious to be metamorphosed into half-backs as 
speedily as possible. To make a good back, 
three qualifications are absolutely necessary;— 
to be a safe drop with both feet, a sure tackier, 
and to have a thorough knowledge of the game. 

Players generally, and backs and half-backs in 
particular, should always remember that it is 
infinitely better to be tackled than to run back 
losing ground towards one’s own goal in an 
attempt to elude an opponent It is common 
enough to see a player get the ball out of touch 
and take it right across the ground to the oppo¬ 
site touch-line, losing ground all the way, owing 
to his being closely pressed by his opponents. 
He may run well and escape their hands till he 
runs into touch on the opposite side of the 
ground, only to find that the ball is ten yards 
nearer his own line of goal than it was when he 
started. He has done no good, but, on the con¬ 
trary, a good deal of harm, and it would have 
been far better for him to have stopped and 
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attempted to dodge his opponents, or to have 
taken his drop directly he found himself losing 
ground. Some players are, however, rather too 
much given to thinking that the longer they run 
the better, not considering in what direction they 
are going. And, lastly, a back must never think 
of taking a liberty, but must play the game 
strictly from kick-off to “ No side.” There is no 
goal-keeper in a Rugby match, the backs being 
the last hope of the side—no one stands still, 
with nothing to do, both backs and half-backs 
following up at their relative distances from the 
mass of forwards. 

For forwards, good following up and playing 
together are the prime recommendations. Their 
duty is to work together in a body behind the 
ball, taking it through the ranks of their oppo¬ 
nents in the scrummages by- weight and skill 
combined, and following it up doggedly, not 
waiting for wind, but struggling on in spite of 
all obstacles to keep close to the ball. The 
highest praise that can be conferred on a Rugby 
forward, is conveyed in the words, few and simple, 
“He’s always on the ball” Forwards should 
always remember how much the absence of even 
a single player is felt in a fifteen-a-side match, 
when it comes to a tough struggle in front of 
goal, and a captain finds his men not up to time 
after the punishing work in the last scrummage. 
There are exceptional cases when the forwards 
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should not be so eager to drive the ball through 
a scrummage; for instance, when a side has taken 
the ball up into the heart of the enemy’s quarters, 
and a scrummage is formed about twenty yards 
or so in front of the goal-posts, the forwards of 
the attacking side may sometimes not resist so 
vigorously the weight of their opponents, as the 
ball, if driven through, must go straight to one of 
their half-backs or backs, who may then have an 
easy chance of dropping a goal or running-in. 
On the ball going into touch close up to the 
opponent’s goal-line, the forwards should spread 
out well, their line stretching away as far as 
possible to the centre of the ground, so that if 
one of their side gets the ball in touch, he may 
throw it well out, and thus bring the play in 
front of the enemy’s goal. Of course, if one of 
the defending party touches the ball down he 
will throw it only a few yards out, so as not to 
imperil his quarters. In all cases it is necessary 
for each forward on either side to stand up to 
one of his opponents, as the ball will be always 
thrown to any one who, through having no 
opponents facing him, has a fair chance of 
getting away with it through the line. A forward 
on being tackled, if he find it impossible to get 
free at once or to pass the ball back to one of 
his own side, must cry “ Have it down ” at once, 
mauling, which was too prevalent in the majority 
of matches played round London, being forbidden. 
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A scrummage should be formed as compactly as 
possible, every man pressing firmly on the man 
in front of him, bodies and legs close together, 
so as to form a firmly-packed mass to resist the 
weight of a like mass of opponents. Some players 
are given to putting their heads down in a 
scrummage, so as to look after the ball the better, 
but it is a plan not to be commended, as it loosens 
the mass, a man with his head down taking up 
the space of two. The great point to be aimed 
at being to stop the progress of the ball towards 
one’s own quarters, the first thing that a player 
should do after having tackled an opponent 
carrying the ball, is to hold the ball Holding the 
player alone is of no use, as he will forthwith pass or 
throw the ball back to another of his side, who 
will be off at top speed long before any one 
can get near him. There are few greater mistakes 
than that of making a fair catch in front of one’s 
own goal, for the opposing side will come up to the 
mark with their backs and half-backs spread out 
behind them, so that even a good drop will fail 
to get the ball out of danger, whilst a shooter 
will result in a rush of the forwards carrying the 
ball straight before them over the goal-line. 

A few last hints and I have done. Let forwards 
play thoroughly unselfishly, striving not for 
individual glory but for the success of their side; 
let them think less of their hands and more of 
their feet, and learn what to do with the ball 
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after getting it through a scrummage, not 
kicking it hard to one of the backs, but keeping 
it between their feet and dribbling it on with a 
well concerted rush, each backing up the other— 
let half-backs think less of running-in and more 
of dropping at goal—let backs remember their 
responsibility, never risking the sacrifice of safety 
for effect—and, finally, let place-kicking be more 
generally practised instead of being left to chance, 
and not only will more matches be decided, but 
there will be considerable improvement in Rugby 
Football 


The Association Game. 

It would seem superflous to state that in any 
description of football the principle of playing up 
is to be regarded as the fundamental rule on 
which depends much of the success of a player. 
Yet there are many who neglect the caution 
habitually, and are apt to think that it is an 
exercise specially framed with the object of 
affording what is termed in slang parlance a 
“ gentle breather.” Let me discountenance at 
the outset such ideas, and register my opinion 
that as far as the “ dribbling game” is concerned, 
unless a player determine on playing up to the 
last, he should be discountenanced as a pesti¬ 
lential person likely to contaminate and ruin a 
whole eleven. It may be that there are some old 
practitioners who prefer to watch an opportunity 
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without undue waste of energy, but I am here 
addressing myself to the tyro, and these examples 
even, should be rigidly discarded. I would 
recommend a young player first of all to learn 
the practice of keeping on the ball throughout 
the game, and the other secrets will follow the 
easier when this is mastered. Nothing succeeds 
better than what I may call "a combination 
game,” and nothing is more pleasant to an 
on-looker than a thorough concentration of the 
forwards. It is half the battle, believe me, when 
a spirit of co-operation pervades the forwards of 
any Eleven, when each player can calculate the 
position of his fellow with accuracy, and when 
the slightest obstacle in the way of one merely 
produces the substitution of another to take his 
place. I have seen much of the game, and though 
I am actually an admirer and advocate of indi¬ 
vidual skill, give me in preference the command 
of an Eleven that works like a machine, of an 
Eleven that knows not self, of an Eleven with 
every member thinking only of the success of his 
side, and not coveting a string of goals on his own 
account Play up, I say, to all, and learn to play 
together with the rest of your fellows and you will 
have learnt a very important lesson in the game of 
football It is a pretty sight to see a skilful drib¬ 
bler work the ball through an avenue of legs, out¬ 
pacing and out-stripping all by the art of steering, 
the ball alone, but it is only rarely that ultimate 
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success attends these brilliant displays, even 
though against a weak opposition. I maintain 
advisedly that, allowing anything like a strong 
opposition, eleven players of average calibre will 
always overcome an organization dependent on 
individual prowess, however skilled may be each 
member of that organization. I write thus to 
encourage those who may have looked forward 
without hope of ultimate distinction. Let me 
commend, above all things, the policy of “backing 
up,” as is technically called the process of follow¬ 
ing closely on a fellow player, to assist him if 
required, and to take on the ball if he be 
attacked or prevented from continuing his onward 
course. Of late this policy has been adopted more 
generally than it was some years ago, and with 
great success. See how the Eleven of any 
school utilises the idea, and see how rarely it is 
that these bands of school boys are unsuccessful, 
and then deny if you can the merits of backing 
up. 

Success is sure to wait in some degree on the 
side which shows the most unity of action, as the 
play is in many cases too fast to develope 
thoroughly the most brilliant points of a team 
dependent on the effort of any individual member 
or members. A really first-class forward will 
never lose sight of the ball, at the same time 
keeping his attention employed in spying out 
any gaps in the enemy’s ranks, or any weak 
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points in the defence, which may give him a 
favourable chance of arriving at the coveted goal. 
To see some players guide and steer a ball through 
a circle of opposing legs, twisting and turning as 
occasion requires, is a sight not to be forgotten, 
and this faculty or aptitude for “ dribbling ” or 
guiding the ball often places a slow runner on an 
equal footing with one much speedier of foot. 
And here I should like to remark from experience, 
that it is by no means the fastest runner that 
makes the fastest dribbler. As a rule, from the 
very nature of their ground, which is heavy and 
unfavourable for quick progression, the Harro¬ 
vians are slow “ dribblers,” and yet I do not know 
any players who show such perfection in the art 
of dribbling as the Harrovians. Speed is not an 
indispensible ingredient in the formation of a 
“ good dribbler,” though, undoubtedly, fleetness 
of foot goes far to promote success, for dribbling 
requires a command over and a close adherence 
to the ball, which prevents the lengthy stride 
affected by athletes. To dribble well, let me 
state, requires considerable skill, and is not 
represented by a reckless indiscriminate attack 
on a goal-line. It requires not only an ocular 
perception capable of noticing speedily a weak 
point in the defence, as well as a mental decision 
to weigh the chances and means of a successful 
attack. Above all things keep to the middle of 
the ground and avoid the sides, as, though 
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dribbling along the touch-line may secure the 
plaudits of the spectators, it rarely, unless the 
ball is well brought into the centre at the end of 
the run, secures, what is wanted more than the 
applause of the gallery, the downfall of a goal 
When it is practicable, make straight for the 
posts, and avoid sinuous routes, which give a 
greater advantage to the besieged than to the 
besiegers. Let the first idea be that of a score 
for the side, and the second the subservient 
gratification of a goal for one's self. Before leaving 
the forwards of the Eleven I should like to repeat 
what I have already written in another work on 
the merits and demerits of charging, which is the 
only means allowable, according to Association 
rules, of ejecting a troublesome opponent. 

Charging is a point on which great misappre¬ 
hension prevails with those who have not yet 
finished their term of apprenticeship at football 
Injudicious charging is one of the greatest errors 
in which a player can indulge, as nothing is more 
calculated to produce a heavy fall and consequent 
twist than this principle of wild, heedless, attack. 
To charge well is a point of advantage which 
recommends itself to the weakest intellect, and 
to be an adept at charging requires something 
more than weight. Prudence demands that 
charging should be administered, like many other 
disagreeable potions, in moderation, and that all 
recklessness in this line should be severely 
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reprehended, Except in cases of absolute 
necessity, I would avoid a charge, if possible, as 
you will find that the shaking that ensues often 
seriously interferes with your progress, while a 
more important advantage may often be gained by 
eluding and circumventing the obstacle which 
faces you. When compelled to bear the brunt 
of a hostile meeting, remember bis dat, qui oito 
dot , and if possible have the first shot; keep 
your body well set, your elbows tight, your 
shoulders and hip acting well in concert, and you 
will have taken the best precautions for the 
prevention of a downfall. 

And now a few remarks by way of advice to 
backs and goal-keeper, on whose efforts depends 
so essentially the success of a side. “Backs” 
obviously ought to be unerring kicks, but there 
are other qualities required, a back should 
be void of "funk,” quick of action, and ever 
alert to notice the positions of his own side. He 
should not wait in a case of necessity, but go 
straight at the ball and prevent the kick of the 
player in possession. He ought to be able to 
“ time ” accurately his kick, weigh the advantages 
of a long kick, or a kick just over the heads of 
the opposite forwards, so that he may transfer it 
to any one of his own party who may chance 
to occupy an isolated or advantageous position. 
He should consider delay a capital crime, and 
should never hesitate, eschewing any attempt at 
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dribbling unless he be absolutely alone in pos¬ 
session of the ball, and then only if his own lines 
be well guarded during his absence. A back 
might when practicable be appointed the captain 
of a side, as his position furnishes him with a 
better opportunity for watching and directing 
the movements of a body, and he can with more 
promptitude marshal and manoeuvre his army 
than a “forward,” who naturally loses sight of 
those in the rear. And herewith relative to the 
positions of the field I should like to repeat some 
remarks of my own, which though expressed 
some time ago I have seen no reason to alter. 
One player should be stationed in the very centre 
of the goal, in order to save it in case the outer 
lines of defence have been passed by the enemy, 
the extreme width of the space rendering such a 
course in most instances absolutely necessary, 
The man selected to occupy this post should be 
an adept at catching, cool, and not prone to be 
flurried; and should the task prove a thankless 
one and free from all chances of attack, it would 
be advisable at times to relieve the sentinel by 
the substitution of another player. It is usual 
to have two back players, or as they are termed 
at Harrow, first and second base-keepers, the latter 
usually occupying a position akin to that of the 
“ flying-man ” at Eton, who hovers about the 
outside of the main body, waiting, Micawber-like, 
for something to turn up, while on the former 
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rests the responsibility of repelling the attacks 
made on the goal of which he is the defender. 
The more forward of the two or “ half-back,” more 
Rugbeiensi, ought to have the option of “ drib¬ 
bling” or kicking at his discretion, while the 
“back” ought never to stand on the order of 
kicking, but kick at once. Some clubs have two 
players to represent the wings of the army, 
flanking each side, while others depute only one 
to each side. The former plan is, in my opinion, 
the more preferable, as often the wings receive 
the whole brunt of the attack, and four “ forwards” 
backed up by this solid body, are amply sufficient 
as the light brigade, or advance guard of the 
besieging party. Of course these rules are liable 
to alterations according as circumstances demand 
an offensive or defensive style of play. When 
contending against weak opponents it is politic 
to bring the goal-keeper (I mean the player 
stationed between the sticks) up to the front, 
while, on the other hand, an uphill or defensive 
game, it will readily be seen, will be materially 
improved by deputing the second base or “ half¬ 
back” to act solely on the defensive, as well 
as by the addition of a third back. This dis¬ 
advantage of a strong wind will be considerably 
lessened by strengthening the numbers placed on 
the windward side. But Football is a game so 
varied and so dependent on incidents of different 
character that it is difficult to generate a player 
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by instruction. A few games and a few good 
examples will produce fruit in the shape of 
confidence and self-reliance, which will soon 
cultivate an ultimate success. 


CHAPTER VI 

A FEW HINTS ON FOOTBALL “ PROPERTIES.” 

P OSSIBLY the greatest recommendation for 
football, as a national game, is the economical 
character of its attributes. Indeed its simplicity 
and the absence of expensive materials will 
always be strong arguments in favour of its 
advancement. To fit itself for a sport capable of 
accommodating, all classes and conditions of 
men, it is a sine qud non that the requirements 
for its fulfilment should be within the reach of 
all, equally within the grasp of the poor, as well 
as the rich. And in this respect, I know of no 
other amusement that can compare with football. 
For what are its adjuncts ? Given, even any piece 
of waste ground, as long as it does not reach 
to an absolute hill, a few poles for forming the 
limits of play as well as demonstrating the goals, 
one football, with another as a reserve in case of 
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accidents, and you have practically every article 
that is wanted in the pursuit of football You 
require no spiked shoes, nor the luxury of a 
cane handle, and rollers and lawn mowers would 
be ill-assorted with the few humble properties of 
a football club. There is no need of professional 
instructors, nor do you desire a variety of imple¬ 
ments for the sport, nor is the encumbrance of a 
trainer necessary to bring you fit to the post 
as a football player. Try and estimate by 
comparison the expenses incidental to the main- 
tainance of a football club, with those of societies 
for the advancement of other athletic sports, and 
you will find how infinitesimal are the wants of 
the former. It is this same inexpensive character 
that I wish to see always associated with the 
winter game, for I am averse to the introduction 
of any niceties not absolutely necessary to the 
well-being of football, as calculated to exalt it 
into an amusement out of the reach of the more 
humble clasa To be national it must remain as 
it is now, a common relaxation, and not a luxury, 
and I should be sorry for the day when it ceased 
to be a national exercise in the strictest sense of 
the word. But there are none the less certain 
things which habit has sanctioned as necessary 
in some way for the comfort or essential to the 
proper distinction of a player. At the Rugby 
game the difference of sides is usually directed 
by parti-coloured jerseys, while not unfrequently 
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among Association players shirts are substituted. 
According to the rough practices of Rugby, it 
would be impossible obviously to wear aught 
but a jersey, as a shirt would allow of a facility 
for “ collaring,” that would be more destructive 
to a loose shirt than is even now sometimes the 
case with a tight fitting jersey. A jersey to a 
forward is much the more convenient, as it fits 
more closely to the body, and is not so likely to 
be torn, nor does it render a player so liable to 
colds or sore throats as a shirt, which, from its 
very make, creates or permits more exposure. 
For backs, or indeed for any player at the very 
commencement of the game, it is not unwise 
to have an outer covering in the shape of a 
rough rowing guernsey or "sweater,” which is 
warmer, and in every way more convenient than 
a flannel cricket jacket. A comforter round the 
neck, too, after the termination of a game until 
the dressing-room is reached, though possibly 
some hardy enthusiasts may affect to despise 
such extreme caution, will be found a useful 
preventive Of boots, I am almost afraid to 
write, after the ingenious discovery of "iron 
tips,” made last season by an anonymous writer 
but it would only be a waste of time to deny at 
any length a charge that could have been invented 
by no reasonable person, nor by any one in any 
way conversant with the practice of the game. 
I have often been asked on the best style of boot 
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for a football player, but no little depends on the 
position to which a player is used for a satisfac¬ 
tory reply. Obviously to a “back,” whose success 
depends on long kicks, a stout substance is 
required, and I would strongly recommend laced 
boots for this service in preference to elastic 
sides, as the former give a greater support to the 
ankle and often prevent a strain. With forwards, 
where speed is required, lighter material is 
required, and it is not uncommon in the Asso¬ 
ciation game to use cricket shoes divested of 
spikes, as the leather used for cricket shoes is 
tender for the feet, and more easily cleaned. 
After wet weather, boots used for football should 
be well greased, or the leather contracts and 
often becomes utterly unfit for further use with¬ 
out this precaution. The same should be done 
to footballs under similar circumstances, as it 
will be found that the trouble will be more than 
repaid by the longer durability of the ball Much 
expense will be saved in the matter of footballs 
by an investment in one of the inflating pumps, 
by which a ball is easily blown, without the 
necessity and delay of transmission to other 
hands. It may not generally be known, but 
according to a recent ordinance of the Football 
Association, the official ball must not exceed an 
average circumference of 28 inches, nor be less 
than 27 inches. 

And now for a last appeal on behalf of football 
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as a game. "Football, according to the author 
of Tom Brown’s School Days,” is more than a 
game, it is an institution; and certainly there is 
no more healthy and mirth provoking pastime 
than this same proud and ancient game of foot¬ 
ball An old writer says "A winter’s piece 
should be beautified with all manners of works 
and exercises of winter, as football, selling of 
wood, and sliding on the ice,” and many will 
agree with him in his opinions. For without 
doubt, in the dreary months of winter when the 
air is damp and soft, when the ground is as yet 
unbound by the chains of ice or frost, when the 
trees are leafless and the whole face of nature 
presents a raw and cheerless appearance, there is 
no picture so glowing, so full of natural force 
and freshness as that presented by a full field of 
football players, turning to mirth all things of 
earth, " following the ball as it flies to and fro 
from goal to goaL” 

There is no English sport, me teste , can hold a 
candle to " our winter game.” It is a pastime 
thoroughly suited to our English disposition, 
and demands a combination of skill, nerve, and 
judgment that can not but have a moral as well 
as a physical effect on its disciples. It has many 
advantages over cricket which can only be 
enjoyed on a bright cloudless day, while football 
can accommodate itself to any weather, though 
from the amount of exercise required, it is more 
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suited to tile cold winter months. There is more 
real work in it, more healthy and invigorating 
work, work that counteracts the dull routine of 
daily life and sends a warm glow rushing through 
the whole body. In football every player is at 
work. There is no standing at long-leg or long- 
slip, your hands planted on your thighs in 
expectation of the ball that never comes. There 
is no wearisome waiting for innings, when two 
players get "well set,” waiting for an innings 
which after all is of the very briefest duration. 
At football every man is sure of employment and 
amusement, all the players having their innings 
simultaneously, and for all time, while at cricket 
a batsman often succumbs to the first ball, to 
return disconsolate to the pavilion, to loll on the 
grass, to read the paper, or otherwise dawdle 
away the time till he takes the field, perchance 
to occupy a post where the ball will never coma 
Believe me, I do not wish to extol football 
at the expense of cricket Far be it from me to 
disparage a game that is glorious from its every 
association, but I am only anxious to put in a 
strong plea for a sport that to my mind ought to 
be equally universal As I write now, still 
smarting under the sore of a wound that has 
perforce kept me from active football, I can 
recall the words of Richard in the Talisman “ I 
would have given the best year of my life for 
that one half-hour beside the Diamond of the 
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Desert,” as memory will trace in vigorous 
characters the incidents of a hundred fights. I 
remember, too, that it was once said, as it 
certhinly cannot be said of the present Arch¬ 
bishop, of the highest prelate of the English 
church, in the light of a compliment, that “ he 
was a learned prelate and an excellent player at 
football* 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE VARIOUS STYLES OF FOOTBALL, WITH RULES 
AND NOTES THEREON. 

A mad world, my masters, 

Lets stick in beginning 
To the rules of the game; 

Whether losing or winning. 

Fair play, and no malice, 

Will keep the ball spinning. 

Isa Craig. 

“DRIEFLY summarised the gameof footballmay 
JL> practically be divided into two representative 
codes, “ wide as poles asunder.* There may be 
minor varieties of each, but practically the world 
of football is resolved into those who play the 
game promoted by the Football Association, and 
those who adopt the Rugby game, which has 
lately instituted a governing body called the 
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Rugby Union. First, then, for the rules of the 
Football Association as the elder society, revised 
as they were at the last meeting on February 
26,1874. 


THE LAWS OF THE GAME. 

1. The maximum length of the ground shall be 
200 yards, the maximum breadth shall be 100 yards, 
the length and breadth shall be marked off with flags; 
and the goals shall be upright posts, 8 yards apart, 
with a tape across them, 8 feet from the ground. 

2. The winners of the toss shall have the option of 
kick off or choice of goals. The game shall be com¬ 
menced by a place-kick from the centre of the ground; 
the other side shall not approach within ten yards of 
the ball until it is kicked off, nor shall any player on 
either side pass the centre of the ground in the direction 
of his opponents’ goal until the ball is kicked off. 

3. After a goal is won ends shall be changed, and 
the losing side shall kick off. In the event, however, 
of no goal having fallen to either side at the lapse of 
half the allotted time, ends shall then be changed. 
After the change of ends at half-time, ends shall not 
again be changed. After the change of ends at half 
time the same side as originally kicked off shall kick 
off as provided in the second part of Rule II. 

4. A goal shall be won when the ball passes between 
the goal posts under the tape, not being thrown, knocked 
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on, or carried. The ball hitting one or other of the 
boundary posts and rebounding into play, is considered 
in play. 

5. When the ball is in touch, a player of the opposite 
side to that which has kicked it out shall throw it from 
the point on the boundary line where it left the ground 
in a direction at right angles with the boundary line, 
at least six yards, and it shall not be in play until it 
has touched the ground, and the player throwing it 
in shall not play it until it has been played by another 
player. 

6. When a player kicks the ball, any one of the same 
side who, at such moment of kicking, is nearer to the 
opponents 1 goal-line is out of play, and may not touch 
the ball himself, nor in any way whatever prevent any 
other player from doing so until the ball has been 
played, unless there are at least three of his opponents 
nearer their own goal-line; but no player is out of play 
when the ball is kicked from the goal-line. 

7. When the ball is kicked behind the goal-line by 
one of the opposite side, it shall be kicked off by any 
one of the players behind whose goal-line it went, within 
six yards of the nearest goal-post; but if kicked behind 
by any one of the side whose goal-line it is, a player of 
the opposite side shall kick it from within one yard of 
the nearest comer flag-post. In either case no other 
player shall be allowed within six yards of the ball 
until kicked off. 

8. No player shall cany or knock on the ball, and 
handling the ball, under any pretence whatever, shall 
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be prohibited, except in the case of the goal-keeper, 
who shall be allowed to use his hands in defence of 
his goal, but shall not carry the ball. The goal¬ 
keeper may be changed during the game, but not more 
than one player shall act as goal-keeper at the same 
time, and no player shall step in and act during any 
period in which the regular goal-keeper may have 
vacated his position. • 

9. Neither tripping nor hacking shall be .allowed, 
and no player shall use his hands to hold or push his 
adversary, nor charge him from behind. 

10. No player shall wear any nails, excepting such 
as have their heads driven in flush with the leather, 
iron plates, or gutta-percha, on the soles or heels of 
his boots. 

11. In the event of any infringement of Rules VI., 
VIII. or IX., a free kick shall be forfeited to the 
opposite side from the spot where the infringement 
took place, but in no case shall a goal be scored from 
such free kick, nor shall the ball be again played by 
the kioker until it shall have been kicked by some 
other player. 

12. In the event of any infringement of Rule X., 
the Umpire, upon an appeal by the Captain of the 
opposite side, shall rule the player so offending out of 
play so long as the infringement continues, and no 
other player shall take his place. 

Mem. —Handling is understood to be playing the ball 
with the hand or arm. 
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DEFINITION OF TERMS. 

A Plage Kick is a kick at the ball while it is on the 
ground, in any position in which the kicker may choose 
to place it. 

Hacking is kicking an adversary intentionally. 

Tripping is throwing an adversary by the use of the 
legs. 

Knocking on is when a player strikes or propels the 
ball with his hands or arms. 

Holding includes the obstruction of a player by the 
hand or any part of the arm below the elbow. 

Touch is that part of the field, on either side of the 
ground, which is beyond the line of flags. 

A Free Kick is a kick at the ball in any way the 
kicker pleases, when it is lying on the ground; none of 
the kicker’s opponents being allowed within six yards 
of the ball, but in no case can a player be forced to 
stand behind his own goal-line. 
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THE RUGBY GAME. 

(RUGBY union.) 

1. A Drop Kick or Drop is made by letting the 
ball fall from the hands, and kicking it the very instant 
it rises. 

2. A Place Kick or Place is made by kicking the 
ball after it has been placed in a nick made in the 
ground for the purpose of keeping it at rest. 

3. A Punt is made by letting the ball fall from the 
hands and kicking it before it touches the ground. 

4. Each Goal shall be composed of two upright 
posts, exceeding 11 feet in height from the ground, and 
placed 18 feet 6 inches apart, with a cross-bar 10 feet 
from the ground. 

5. A Goal can only be obtained by kicking the ball 
from the field of play direct ft. o., without touching the 
ground or the dress or person of any player of either 
side) oyer the cross-bar of the opponents* goal, whether 
it touch such cross-bar, or the posts, or not ; but if the 
ball goes directly oyer either of the goal-posts it is called 
a poster, and is not a goal. 

6. A goal may be obtained by any kind of kick 
except a punt. 

7. A match shall be decided by a majority of goals 
only. 

8. The ball is dead when it rests absolutely motion¬ 
less on the ground. 

9. A Touch down is when a player, putting his 
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hand upon the ball on the ground in touch or in goal .. 
stops it so that it remains dead, or fairly so. 

10. A Tackle is when the holder of the ball is held 
by one or more players of the opposite side. 

11. A Scrummage takes place when the holder of 
the ball, being in the field of play, puts it down on the 
ground in front of him, and all who have closed round 
on r their respective sides endeavour to push their 
opponents back, and, by kicking the ball, to drive it in 
the direction of the opposite goal-line. 

12. A player may take up the ball whenever it is 
rolling or bounding, except in a scrummage. 

13. It is not lawful to take up the ball when dead 
(except in order to bring it out after it has been touched 
down in touch or in goal) for any purpose whatever; 
whenever the ball shall have been so unlawfully taken 
up it shall at once be brought back to where it was so 
taken up and there put down. 

14. In a scrummage it is not lawful to touch the 
ball with the hand under any circumstances whatever. 

15. It is lawful for any player who has the ball to 
run with it, and if he does so, it is called a run. If a 
player runs with the ball until he gets behind his 
opponents' goal line, and there touches it down, it is 
called a run in. 

16. It is lawful to run in anywhere across the goal¬ 
line. 

17. The goal-line is in goal, and the touch line is in 
touch. 
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18. In the event of any player holding or runnmg 
with the ball being tackled, and the ball fairly held, 
he must at once cry down, and there put it down. 

19. A Maul in Goal is when the holder of the ball 
is tackled inside goal-line, or being tackled immediately 
outside, is carried or pushed across it, and he or the 
opposite side, or both, endeavour to touch the ball 
down. In all cases the ball, when so touched down, 
shall belong to the players of the side who first had 
possession of it before the maul commenced, unless 
the opposite side have gained entire possession of it. 

20. In case of a maul in goal , those players only who 
are touching the ball with their hands when it crosses 
the goal-line, may continue in the maul in goal, and 
when a player has once released his hold of the ball 
after it is inside the goal-line, he may not again join 
in the maul, and if he attempts to do so he may be 
dragged out by the opposite side. 

But if a player when running in is tackled inside the 
goal-line, then only the player who first tackled him, 
or if two or more tackle simultaneously, they only, may 
join in the maul 

21. Touch in Goal (see plan). Immediately the 
ball, whether in the hands of a player (except for the 
purpose of a punt out —see Rule 29) or not, goes into 
touch in goal, it is at once dead and out of the game, 
and must be brought out as provided by Rules 41 and 
42. 

22. Every player is on side, but is put off side if 
he enters a scrummage from his opponents’ side, or 
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being in a scrummage, gets ill front of the ball, or 
when the ball has been kicked, touched, or is being 
run with by any of his own side behind him (i.e., 
between himself and his goal-line.) No player can be 
off side in his own goal 

23. Every player, when off side, is out of the game, 
and shall not touch the ball in any case whatever, 
either in or out of touch or goal, or in any way inter¬ 
rupt or obstruct any player, until he is again on side, 

24. A player being off side is put on side when the 
ball has been run five yards with, or kicked by, or has 
touched the dress or person of any player of the 
opposite side, or when one of his own side has run in 
front of him either with the ball or having kicked it 
when behind him. 

25. When a player has the ball, none of his opponents 
who at the time are off side may commence or attempt 
to run, tackle, or otherwise interrupt such player, until 
he has run five yards. 

26. Throwing back. It is lawful for any player 
who has the ball to throw it back towards his own 
goal, or to pass it back to any player of his own side 
who is at the time behind him, in accordance with the 
rules of on side . 

27. Knocking on, i.e., deliberately hitting the ball 
with the hand, and Throwing forward, i.e., throwing 
the ball in the direction of the opponents’ goal-line, 
are not lawful. If the ball be either knocked on or 
thrown forward the captain of the opposite side may 
(unless a fair catch has been made as provided by the 
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next rule) require to have it brought back to the spot 
where it was so knocked or thrown on, and there put 
down. 


PLAN OP THE FIELD. 
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AA. AA. Goal lines. PP. PP. Goal Posts. 

TT. TT. Touch Lines. QQ. QQ. Touch in Goal. 


The Touch Lines and Goal Lines should be out out of the Turf. 

28. A Fair Catch is a catch made direct from a 
kick or a throw forward } or a knock on by one of the 
opposite side, or from a punt out or a punt on (see Buies 
29 and 30), provided the catcher makes a mark with 
his heel at the spot where he has made the catch, and 
no other of his own side touch the ball (See Rules 
43 and 44.) 

29. A Punt out is a punt made after a touch down, 
by a player from behind his opponents* goal line, and 
from touch in goal if necessary, towards his own side. 
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who must stand outside the goal-line and endeavour to 
make a fair catch, or to get the ball and run in or 
drop a goal. (See Rules 49 and 51.) 

30. A Punt on is a punt made in a manner similar 
to a punt out , and from touch if necessary, by a player 
who has made a fair catch from a punt out, or another 
punt on. 

31. Touch. (See Plan). If the ball goeq into touch, 
the first player on his side who touches it down must 
bring it to the spot where it crossed the touch line; 
or if a player when running with the ball cross or put 
any part of either foot across the touch line, he must 
return with the ball to the spot where the line was so 
crossed; and thence return it into the field qf play in 
one of the modes provided by the following rule. 

32. He must then himself or by one of his own side, 
either (i.) bound the ball in the field of play, and then 
run with it, kick it, or throw it back to his own side; 
or, (ii.) throw it out at right angles to the touch line; 
or, (iii.)walk out with it at right angles to the touch line, 
any distance not less than five nor more than fifteen 
yards, and there put it down, first declaring how far 
he intends to walk out 

33. If two or more players holding the ball are 
pushed into touch, the ball shall belong in touch to the 
player who first had hold of it in the field of play, and 
has not released his hold of it. 

34. If the ball when thrown out of touch be not 
thrown out at right angles to the touch line, the cap¬ 
tain of either side may at once claim to have it thrown 
out again. 
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35. A catch made when the ball is thrown out of 
touch is not a fair catch, 

36. Kick off is a place kick from the centre of the 
field of play, and cannot count as a goal. The opposite 
side must stand at least ten yards in front of the ball 
until it has been kicked. 

37. The ball shall be kicked of (i.) at the commence¬ 
ment of the game, (iL) after a goal has been obtained. 

38. The sides shall change goals as often as and 
whenever a goal is obtained, unless it has been other¬ 
wise agreed by the captains before the commencement 
of the match. 

39. The captains of the repective sides shall toss up 
before commencement of the match, the winner of the 
toss shall have the option of choice of goals, or the 
kick off. 

40. Whenever a goal shall have been obtained, the 
side which has lost the goal shall then kick off. 

41. Kick out is a drop kick by one of the players 
of the side which has had to touch the ball down in their 
own goal or into whose touch in goal the ball has gone, 
(Rule 21',) and is the mode of bringing the ball again 
into play, and cannot count as a goal 

42. Kick out must be a drop kick , and from not 
more than twenty-five yards outside the kicker’s goal¬ 
line : if the ball when kicked out pitch in touch, it 
must be taken back and kicked out again. The 
kicker’s side must be behind the ball when kioked 
out. 

43. A player who has made and claimed a fair catch 
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shall thereupon either take a drop lack or a punt, or 
place the bail for a place kick. 

44. After a fair catch has been made, the opposite 
side may come up to the catcher’s mark, aud (except 
in cases under Rule 50), the catcher’s side retiring, 
the ball shall be kicked from such mark, or from a spot 
any distance behind it. 

45. A player may touch the ball down in his own 
goal at any time. 

46. A side having touched the ball down in their 
opponents’ goal, shall try at goal either by a place hick 
or a punt out . 

47. If a Try at Goal be made by a place Inch, a 
player of the side which has touched the boll down 
shall bring it up to the goal line (subject to Rule 48), 
in a straight line from and opposite to the spot where 
the ball was touched down, and there make a mark on 
the goal-line, and thence walk straight out with it at 
right angles to the goal-line, such distance aa he thinks 
proper, and there place it for another of his side to 
kick. The kicker’s side must be behind the ball when 
it is kicked, and the opposite side must remain behind 
their goal-line until the ball has been placed on the 
ground. (See Rules 54 and 55). 

48. If the ball has been touched down between Ike 
goal posts, it may be brought out in a straight line 
from either of such posts; but if brought out from, 
between them, the opposite side may charge at once. 
(See Rule 54). 

49. If the try at goal be by a punt out (see Rule 
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29), a player of the side which has touched the ball 
down shall bring it straight up to the goal-line oppo¬ 
site to the spot where it was touched down, and there 
make a mark on the goal-line, and then punt out from 
touch in goal, if necessary, or from any part behind 
the goal line not nearer to the goal post than such 
mark, beyond which mark it is not lawful for the 
opposite side (who must keep behind their goal-line) 
to pass until the ball has been kicked. (See Buies 54 
and 55). 

50. If a fair catch be made from a punt out or a 
punt on , the catcher may either proceed as provided 
by Buies 43 and 44, or himself take a punt on , in 
which case the mark made on making the fair catch 
shall be regarded (for the purpose of determining as 
well the position of the player who makes the punt on 
as of the other players of both sides), as the mark 
made on the goal-line in the case of a punt out. 

51. A catch made in touch from a punt out or a 
punt on is not a fair catch; the ball must then be 
taken or thrown out of touch as provided by Buie 32; 
but if the catch be made in touch in goal, the ball is 
at once dead, and must be kicked out as provided by 
Buies 41 and 42. 

52. When the ball has been touched down in the 
opponents’ goal, none of the side in whose goal it has 
been so touched down shall touch it, or in any way 
displace it, or interfere with the player of the other 
side who may be taking it up or out. 

53. The ball is dead whenever a goal has been ob¬ 
tained ; but if a try at goal be not successful, the kick 
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shall be considered as only an ordinary kick in the 
course of the game. 

54. Charging, i.e., rushing forward to kick the ball 
or tackle a player, is lawful for the opposite side in all 
cases of a place kick after a fair catch or upon a try at 
goal, immediately the ball touches or is placed on the 
ground; and in cases of a drop kick or punt after a 
fair catch, as soon as the player, having the ball, com¬ 
mences to run or offers to kick, or the ball has touched 
the ground; but he may always draw back, and unless 
he has dropped the ball or actually touched it with 
his foot, they must again retire to his mark (see Rule 
56). The opposite side in the case of a punt out or a 
punt on, and the kicker’s side in all cases may not 
charge until the ball has been kicked. 

55. If a player, having the ball when about to punt 
it out, goes outside the goal line, or when about to 
punt on, advances nearer to his own goal line than his 
mark, made on making the fair catch, or if after the 
ball has been touched down in the opponents’ goal or 
a fair catch has been made, more than one player of 
the side which has so touched it down or made the 
fair catch, touch the ball before it is again kicked, the 
opposite side may charge at once. 

56. In cases of a fair catch, the opposite side may 
come up to and charge from anywhere on or behind a 
line drawn through the mark made by the player who 
has made the catch and parallel to their own goal-line; 
but in the case of a fair catch from a punt out or a 
punt on, they may not advance further in the direction 
of the touch line nearest to such mark than a line 
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drawn through such mark to their goal-Kne and 
parallel to such touch line. In all cases (except a 
punt out and a punt on) the kicker’s side must be 
behind the ball when it is kicked, but may not charge. 
until it has been kicked. 

57. No hacking, or HACKING oveb, or tripping up, 
shall be allowed under any circumstances. 

58. No one wearing projecting nails, iron plates, or 
gutta percha on any part of his boots or shoes shall 
be allowed to play in a match. 

59. the Captains of the respective sides shall be 
the sole arbiters of all disputes. 


THE ETON GAME. 

RULES AS PLAYED IN THE FIELD. 

1. The game lasts an hour, and is commenced by a 
“bully” in the middle of the field. 

2. At the expiration of half the time, “ goals 99 must 
be changed, and a “bully” formed in the middle of the 
field. 

3. Two umpires must be chosen, one by each party] 
their position is to be at the “ goals ” of their respec¬ 
tive parties. 

4. The goal-sticks are to be seven feet out of the 
ground, and the space between them eleven feet. A 
“ goal ” is gained when the ball is kicked between thei% 
provided it be not above them. 
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5 . A ""rouge ” is obtained by the player who first 
touches the ball after it has been kicked behind, or on 
the line of the goal-sticks of the opposite side, provided 
the kicker has been " bullied ” by one or more of the 
opposite side in the act of kicking. 

6. As the act of “ bullying ” cannot be defined by 
any fixed rule, the umpires must exercise their judg¬ 
ment on this point. 

7. If the umpire is unable to give a decision, a “bully* 
shall be formed one yard in front of the line, in a 
straight line with the spot where the ball was touched. 

8. If a player kicks the ball behind, or on the line 
of the goal-sticks of the opposite party, without being 
“ bullied,” or should the ball be first touched by one of 
the defending party, no rouge is obtained, and the ball 
must be placed on a line with the goal-sticks, and be 
“ kicked off” by one of that party. 

9. When a “rouge” has been obtained, the ball 
must be placed by the umpire one yard from the centre 
of the goal-sticks at the end at which it was obtained* 

10. No player on either side may move the ball, 
until the player “ who runs in” has touched the balL 

11. No player who is behind the line of the goal- 
sticks, before the ball be kicked behind, may touch it 
in any way, either to prevent or obtain a “ rouge.” 

12. Should the ball have been behind the goal-sticks, 
and be kicked before them again without being touched, 
any player may touch it, and claim a “ rouge.” 

13. If a “rouge” be already obtained before the 
time for leaving off expires, and the time expires before 
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the “ rouge” is finished, it must be played out, until 
either a “•goal” be obtained, or the ball be kicked 
outside the side-sticks, or behind the line of the goal- 
sticks. 

14. The above rule applies also to all “bullies” 
which have commenced, or “kicks off” which have 
taken place before the expiration of the hour. 

15. Should a player fall on the ball, or crawl on his 
hands and knees with the ball between his legs, the 
umpire must, if possible, force him to rise, or break 
the “ bully 99 or “ rouge.” 

16. Hands may only be used to stop the ball, or to 
touch it when behind. The ball may not be caught, 
carried, thrown, nor struck by the hand. 

17. No player may hit with the hands or arms, or 
use them in any way to push or hold one of the 
opposite party. 

18. No player may kick the ball behind the goal- 
sticks of his own party. Should this be done, and 
one of the opposite party touch the ball, a “ rouge ” is 
obtained. 

19. A player is considered to be “ sneaking,” when 
only three, or less than three, of the opposite side are 
before him, and the ball behind him, and in such case 
he may not kick the ball. 

20. If a player stand apart from the rest of the 
bully, even if three or less than three of the opposite 
side be before him, he is “ cornering,” and may not 
kick the ball; if he does, the opposite side may claim 
a “ bully ” on the spot whence the ball was unfairly 
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kicked, neither shall any “ goal ” or “ rouge ” which is 
obtained by the player so “ cornering” count at the 
discretion of the umpire. 

21. On the violation of Rules 15, 16, 17, or 18, the . 
opposite party may require a “ bully ” to be formed on 
the spot whence the ball was unfairly removed, or 
where a player of their side was unlawfully prevented 
from stopping or kicking the ball. 

22. The ball is considered dead when outside, or in 
a line with the side-sticks, and may not be kicked. 

23. When the ball is dead, a “bully” must be 
formed opposite to the spot where it stopped. 

24. Should the ball rebound off a bystander, or any 
other object outside the line of the sticks, it may be 
kicked immediately on coming in. 

25. If a player be not present at the beginning of a 
match, or be hurt, or otherwise prevented from going 
on, no substitute may take his place, but the match 
must proceed without him. 

26. A “goal” outweighs any number of “rouges.” 
Should no “ goals ” or an equal number be obtained, 
the match is decided by “ rouges.” 
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THE GAME AT THE WALL. 

L The game lasts an hour and is commenced by a 
“ bully ” in the middle. 

2. At the expiration of half the time “ goals” must 
be changed and a bully formed as before. 

3. The two umpires, appointed one by each Club 
keeper are to enforce the rules, to decide on disputes 
that arise, to put in the ball alternately,, to break the 
“ bully ” when it becomes necessary to make any 
player move if he is in the way of the ball when put 
in, also to keep an account of the number of goals and 
shies obtained. 

4. When no umpire is present all disputes are to be 
left solely to the Captains of the sides. 

5 k Two players at least on each side must be behind 
the bully at the commencement. 

6. The ball must be put in by the umpire gently 
and along the ground;, if it is prevented from touching 
the wall, it must be taken out and the bully formed 
anew. 

7. The ball must be put in without waiting for 
players to come up; but when behind the white line, 
time must be allowed, at the discretion of the umpires, 
for the “ bully ” to be regularly formed. 

8. No player may run outside the line to stop the 
ball before it be kicked, the ball may be kicked out¬ 
side the furrow, provided the player do not touch the 
ground outside with his foot in so doing. 


k 
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9. If the ball bounds back off a bystander, or any 
other object, it may be immediately kicked on coming 
in. 

10. If the ball, when kicked out, bounds from any 
object, without returning inside, it must be put in 
parallel to the place where it struck that object, pro¬ 
vided only it be a living one. 

11. The ball, when kicked out without meeting any 
object, is to be put in parallel to where it stops. 

12. In common “ bullies,” if the ball be raised above 
the knee of a person, it must be grounded or taken 
out. 

13. The ball, if caught, must be grounded imme¬ 
diately; it may not be carried or fived. 

14. On any violation of any such rule the ball must 
be taken out, and put in again at the place where the 
violation was committed. 

15. No player may touch the ground with either 
knee; if he refuses to get up, the “ bully ” may be re¬ 
formed by the captain of the side; if a player calls for 
air the “ bully ” must be stopped. 

16. No player may jump on another player, trip 
him up, or use any part of his arm below the elbow. 

17. A player is considered to be sneaking when only 
the behinds and one of the “ bully ” are behind him. 

18. No player is allowed to pull the ball back behind 
both bis legs, if a person be before it. in the “bully ft 
he must instantly go round. 
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19. If a ball be kicked over the wall, the “ bully 99 
must be formed where it went over. 

20. No player may kick a ball behind and touch it, 
unless it be in “ calx,” and the player in front of the 
line. 

21. The walls and seconds of each side are to take 
it in turns to go under and over, and on ordinary 
occasions the ball is to be put in by the thirds. 

22. If a ball be kicked against the door, or against 
the tree (within the white lines), whether from beyond 
or within the line, a “ goal ” is gained. 

23. A player having kicked the ball within the 
chalk line may get the ball up for a “ shy,” without 
waiting for a “bully” to be formed; if kicked out 
inside the chalk line a “ bully ” is to be formed parallel 
to where the ball stops, and if it is beyond the stone 
or over the wall a " bully ” must be formed under the 
stone. 

24. If a player catches the ball (without a bound on 
the ground) when kicked by himself or one of his own 
side, against the garden wall, he may claim and take a 
“ shy.” 

25. Any player may claim a “ shy ” when he puts 
his hand on the ball, if it is against the wall within 
the chalk line, and supported by himself, or by one of 
his own side, or any part of the leg below the knee; a 
“shy” may not be claimed if the ball touches the 
chalk line: if claimed outside the chalk line the “bully” 
must not be broken. 

26. When a “ shy ” is claimed, the “ bully ” must be 
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stopped and formed anew, if the “ shy ” be disallowed 
by the umpires. 

27. The “ shy” must be made from any spot within 
the chalk line, provided that the thrower has both his 
feet inside the furrow. 

28. If a player catches the ball from a “ shy 99 he 
must send it to “ goals ” without moving his place. 

29 The ball is dead when it has touched the ground, 
or a party of the opposite party, after having been 
shied. 

30. Only the person getting or stopping “ shies h 
may stop the “bully.” Whether a “shy” be called too 
late or the ball touch the wall is to be decided by the 
umpire. 

31. The “bully” must be formed where the last 
“ shy 99 was claimed. 

32. Hands must not be used, either to hold back a 
player or touch the ball, unless the player has a right 
to a “ shy.” 

33. No player may run round in “ calx ” before the 
ball, or outside the furrow. 

34. If no objection be raised to a “shy” by the 
opposite party, and the umpire does not see it, it may 
be allowed. 

35. The person who goes behind in getting “ shies ” 
may not touch the ground, and a person on the ground 
may not aid in getting a “ shy.” 

36. A “ shy 99 may not be called before it is touched. 

37. If in running to touch the ball when behind, a 
.dispute arise as to who touched it, and the umpires 
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do not see, a “ bully ” is to be fanned a yard from the 
line (in calx). 

38. A “ goal” outweighs any number of “ shies,” in 
deciding a game, if each party has an equal number of 
“ goals,” that party wins which has the majoaity of 
“ shies,” in addition to the “ goals.” If no “ goal 99 is 
got by either party the game is decided by “ shies.” 

39. If a player be not present at the commencement 
of a match, or be hurt, or be otherwise prevented from 
going on, no substitute may take his place, but the 
match must go on without him. 


THE WINCHESTER GAME. 

THE GROUND 

Is to be a good level turf, in length about 80 yards, 
in breadth about 27 yards, bounded on either side, 
lengthways, by a row of hurdles, or (as is more usual) 
canvas stretched by means of wood-work to the height 
of about seven feet, for the purpose of keeping the ball 
within the ground. Parallel to, and inside of, either 
row of canvas, at the distance of about one yard from 
the canvas, a rope is strained at the height of about 
three feet, which is intended to prevent injury to the 
canvas, and any accident to the players by being crushed 
or falling against the canvas. At either end of the 
ground, from the extremity of one row of ropes to that 
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of the other row, a straight line is cut in the turf, about 
one inch in depth and width; these two lines mark the 
goals. When the ball goes out of the ground it is out 
of play till brought back again. 

ARRANGEMENT OF PLATERS. 

Each side is divided into “ up ” players and 
“ behinds.” There are generally two or sometimes 
three behinds on each side; the rest are ups. 

The ups engage in " hots ” (see the Hot), and follow 
more closely on the ball, wherever it is kicked. The 
behinds do not engage in hots, but wait for the open 
kicks. One of the behinds on each side is called 
second-behind, and generally stands a few yards behind 
his own ups. The other behinds are called “last** 
behinds, and stand some distance behind, their own 
second behind. 

At the beginning of the game, which generally lasts 
one hour, the captains of each side toss for goals ; and 
when half the time is over, the sides change goals, 
the game being suspended till they have changed. 

UMPIRES. 

Two umpires are to be chosen before the commence¬ 
ment of the game. They are to stand at opposite ends 
and sides of the ground; each commanding a view 
down the row of canvas and ropes nearest him, and 
also along the line of the goal nearest him. 

The duty of the umpires is to score the goals, and 
in all cases of doubt in which they are referred to, to 
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give their decision, winch is final. One of the umpires 
most have a watch, to call the times of beginning the 
game, changing sides, and ending. 

The position of the players at the beginning of the 
game, and of the umpires, may be better understood 
by the accompanying diagram. 
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The lines A B and 0 D represent the lines of canvas, 
£ F and G H those of ropes, £ G and F H those of 
the goals. 

The marks * represent the players on one side. 

The marks ° represent the players on the other side. 

The mark * represents the ball in the middle. (See 
the Hot.) 

The umpires stand either at points £ and H or at 
points F and G. 


THX GOAL. 

To obtain a goal (for which one is scored to the side 
that obtains it) the ball must be kicked by a bound off 
some part of the person df a player in such a way as 
to pass the Hue of his adversaries' goal. This general 
rule is subject to conditions to be found under the 
headings. Kick-off after Goal, Kick from Behind, 
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Tagging, Behind your Bide, Kick-up, Made-Flyer, 
Dribbling, Handling the Ball (Case 4), Under-Ropes 
(Cases 1 and 2). 

THE HOT. 

The game commences with a “ hot,” the ball 
is placed in the centre of the ground, when the ups, 
lowering their heads, but not touching the ground (if 
they can avoid it) with either hand or knee, try to 
push the ball through the opposite party. 

The same hot is repeated when the sides have 
changed over, at the end of half the game. 

Also, whenever the ball is kicked out of the ground, 
it is to be brought back again, and placed on the 
ground near the canvas, opposite where it went out, 
when the hot is repeated. 

KICK-OFF AFTER GOAL. 

After a goal, the side which has lost it is entitled to 
take, at a distance of about 10 yards from its own 
goal, a fair and uninterrupted kick-off towards their 
opponents' goal. Meanwhile the other side have 
retired towards their own goal in order to meet and 
return the ball. 

If, as sometimes happens, a kick-off after goal 
bounds, or, from a high wind, flies right through the 
opposite goal, this does not score, as there must be 
three kicks at least to obtain a goal, viz.:—Kick-off, 
Return Kick, and a Third Kick. 

KICK-OFF AFTER A CATCH. 

If a player catches a ball which has been kicked by, 
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or bounded off the person of, any of his opponents, 
before it touches the ground, he is entitled to take a 
run of three yards, and kick-off. But if one of his 
opponents succeed in wrenching the ball from him, 
that opponent becomes entitled to a kick-off under the 
same circumstances. 

[N.B.—1. If the ball once touches the ground after 
being caught, and before being kicked 
off, it may not then be kicked off. (See 
Made-flyer). 

2s Also, when he who has caught the ball is 
being “run,” and surrounded by his 
opponents, his own side may help to 
extricate him]. 

In the following exceptional cases a ball when caught 
may not be kicked off, but must be instantly put on 
the ground:— 

1. When the ball which is caught has touched the 
canvas or ropes, or a player on the same side as he 
that catches it. 

2. When the ball kicked off after a goal is caught. 

3. Another exception will be found under the 
heading Mopes. 

KICK FROM BEHIND. 

When the ball has passed the line of goal under 
circumstances which disallow of its scoring a goal, 
being brought to any part of the line of the goal it passed, 
it must be kicked along the ground towards the opposite 
goal by a player of the side whose goal the ball passed. 
Meanwhile his opponents may try to get in the way of 
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and “ sconce/ 1 his kicks, and also those on his own side, 
may try to prevent them from doing so by pushing them 
out of the way. A kick from behind cannot obtain a 
goal 

Tagging. 

When a player has kicked or touched the ball, no 
one on the same side may kick or touch it until it has 
been kicked or touched by some player of the opposite 
side, unless the ball goes behind the player who kicked 
or touched it, Le., nearer his own goal. 

Transgressing this rule is called “ Tagging,” and a 
ball kicked by a “ tag M cannot obtain a goal 

KICK UP. 

A player may not kick the ball higher than the 
average height of the shoulder i.e., about 5 feet, unless 
the ball at which he kicks is either in the air or 
clearly on the bound. 

An unfair kick of this kind is called a kick up, and 
cannot obtain a goal 


MADE-FLYER. 

A player may not, after kicking or otherwise touch¬ 
ing the ball last himself, so that it once touch the 
ground, kick it above the shoulder, even though it be 
bounding. This rule includes “ Drop-kicking,” which 
is unlawful 

A ball kicked in transgression of this rule is called 
a made-flyer, and cannot obtain a goal 

BEHIND YOUR SIDE. 

No player may stop between the ball and his 
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adversaries' goal, so as to back it up when his own 
side kicks it there, but must follow the ball up as 
much as possible. If he is unavoidably “ behind his 
side,” and the ball be kicked towards him, he may not 
kick it himself, nor try to prevent the opposite side 
from having a fair kick at it. 

A ball kicked in transgression of this rule cannot 
obtain a goal 

There is, however, this exception, that when a 
player kicks off after a goal, the ups on his side may stop 
near the adversaries’ goal, in order to back the ball up, 
and prevent them from returning it. 

DRIBBLING. 

Is entirely unlawful; and a ball, kicked by a dribble, 
cannot obtain a goal. 

HANDLING THB BALL. 

Is allowed in the following cases only:— 

1. For the purpose of kicking off. 

2. For the purpose of catching a ball. 

3. For the purpose of stopping the ball before 

kicking it. 

4. For the purpose of saving a goal, which may 

be done by touching the ball before it 
passes the line. 

5. For the purpose of shifting the ball to a 

convenient position when kicking from 
behind. 
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R0PE8. 

The expression “ under” ropes is (for convenience) 
used to express, not only the ground in a perpendicular 
line immediately under the ropes, but all the space 
between the ropes and canvas. 

If a ball, when kicked, is under ropes it cannot 
score a goal 

2. If a ball touches the canyas or ropes after 

being kicked it cannot score a goal 

3. If a player catch a ball, which either when 

kicked or when caught was under or over 
ropes, it does not count a fair catch. 

4. No “ hotting ” must take place under ropes, but 

the ball may always be kicked when under 
ropes, except, of course, in cases of “ tag,” etc. 

5. Holding on to the ropes is not allowable. 

KICKING OR STRIKING 

A player is unlawful under any circumstances what¬ 
ever. Holding is also unlawful, except in the case of 
“running” a player who has caught the ball, and even 
then, if it is done so as to throttle or otherwise 
purposely hurt the player. 

TRIPPING up 

Is allowable. 
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THE MARLBOROUGH GAME. 

1. The “kick-off” at a biginning of the game, 
and after a goal has been kicked, must be a “place- 
kick” from the middle of the ground, the opposite 
side taking up their position 10 yards in front of their 
opponents, and charging, as soon as the player has 
kicked. 

N.B.—After a goal has been kicked the side which 
has lost the goal shall kick off. The sides change over 
in the middle of every game, and not after a goal has 
been kicked. 

2. When a player touches down a ball behind his 
own goals, the “ball shall be dropped out by a player 
on that side from any place 25 yards in front of the 
goal line. The opposite side shall go back 65 yards, 
and both sides may begin to charge as soon as the 
player has lacked. 

N.B.—In kicking-out in such cases, if the ball 
pitch in “ touch,” it shall be brought back and kicked 
out again. 

3. Off Side. —A player is “off-side ” when the ball has 
been kicked, touched, or is being run with by any one 
of his own side behind him. Consequently, “ keeping 
off” is illegal. 

4. A player entering a “ squash ” on the wrong side 
is “ off-sideand a player having worked to his oppo¬ 
nent's side of the “squash,” and got in front of the 
ball, must get out of the “ squash,” and go round to 
his own side behind the ball. 
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5. A player being off-side is to consider himself out 
of the game, and is not to touch the ball in any case 
whatever, or in any way to interrupt the play. 

6. A player may take up the ball whenever it is 
rolling or bounding except in a “ squash.”/ 

7. In a “ squash ” it is not lawful to touch the ball 
with the hand under any circumstances whatever. 

8. Any player obtaining the ball in a “squash” 
must put it down at once, when it is impossible for 
him to get away with it, unless within five yards of 
goal: but even then, if a player on the side in whose 
goal it is has the ball he has the option of putting it 
down.—Of course this does not apply when the ball is 
behind goal. 

9. Though it is lawful to hold any player who has 
the ball, this holding does not include attempts to 
throttle or strangle, which are totally opposed to all 
principles of the game. 

10. No hacking, or hacking over, or tripping up is 
allowable under any circumstances. 

11. 05 Side. —When a back-player, after kicking 
the ball, follows up his kick, all the players he passes 
are “ on-side.” 

12. When a back-player catches the ball either 
“ full ” or on the bound he shall be allowed five yards 
before the opposite side move to charge him. 

N.B.—Of course this does not apply to fellows 

who were behind or level with the ball when kicked, 

or when the back player has run right forward to catch 
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the ball, aud therefore is virtually no longer a baek- 
player, or when the back-player misses stopping or 
catching the ball, and has to run back for it. 

13. All players are “on side” again after the ball 
has touched an adversary, except in case of rule 12. 

14. The ball is said to be “out” or “in touch,” 
when it is on, or has crossed the boundary lines on 
either side of the ground, and “ behind,” when it has 
crossed those on a level with the two goals at either 
end of the ground. 

15. If the ball goes into touch the first player on 
his side who touches it down must bring it to the spot 
where it crossed the touch line, or if a player when 
running with the ball cross or put any part of either 
foot across the touch line he must return with the ball 
to the spot where the line was so crossed, and thence 
return it into the field of play in one of the modes 
provided by the following rule. 

16. He must then himself, or by one of his own side, 
either bound it out in the field of play, and then run 
with it, kiek it, or throw it back to his own side, or (2) 
throw it out at right angles to the touch line, or (3) 
walk out with it at right angles to the touch line any 
distance not less than five or more than fifteen yards 
and there put it down, first declaring how fhr he 
intends to walk out. If two or more players holding 
the ball are pushed into touch the ball shall belong in 
touch to the player who first had hold of it when in 
the field of play and has not released his hold of it. 

N.B.—If the ball when thrown out of touch be 
not thrown out at right angles to the touch line, the 
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captain of either side may at once claim to have it 

thrown out again. 

17. The goal-line is in goal and the touch-line is in 
touch. 

18. A side having touched the ball down in their 
opponents* goal, shall try at goal by a place-kick. A 
player of the side who has touched the ball down shall 
bring it up to the goal-line in a straight line from and 
opposite to the spot where the ball was touched down, 
and there make a mark on the goal-line, and thence 
walk straight out with it at right angles to the goal¬ 
line such distance as he thinks proper, and there place 
it for another of his side to kick. The kicker’s side 
must be behind the ball when it is kicked, and the 
opposite side must remain behind their goal-line until 
the ball has been placed on the ground. 

19. Charging is lawful for the opposite side im¬ 
mediately the ball touches or is placed on the ground, 
if any one but the player who places the ball touch 
it before it be kicked, and if the placer brings it out 
between the goal-posts. If the ball has been touched 
down between the goal posts, the “ place 99 must be in 
a line with one of them, and not between them. 

20. Four goals win a match, four touch-downs count 
as one goal, and when a goal has been kicked off a 
touch-down the goal alone counts. And no touch-down 
shall count unless the “ place-kick 99 be tried. 

21. It shall only be a goal when the ball is kicked 
over the cross-bar, whether it touch it or not, without 
touching anyone on either side, 

N.B.—A “ punt 99 does not count as a goat 
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22. When a player running in is collared “ inside ” 
the goal line, only the player who first collared him, or 
if two or three collar him simultaneously, may join in 
the “ grovel” 

N.B.—If the player thus collared throws away 
the ball, or lets it fall from him, it may of course be 
touched down by anyone. 

23. In case of rule 22, or when a player running in 
is collared within five yards of the goal line, and pushed 
in, the ball, when touched down, belongs to the side 
of the player who first had the ball in his possession, 
unless the other side get entire possession of it 

N.B.—No “grovel” may last more than two 
minutes. 

24. In Big Games, the Captains of the respective 
sides shall be the sole arbiters of all disputes, the 
benefit of a disputed touch-down being given to the 
side in whose goal the ball is. 

25. “ No game ” cannot be called until the ball is 
u dead,”—t.e., “ in touch,” or " out behind;” or when 
‘‘ no game ” is called in big game, all other games stop 
the next time the ball is “ dead ” on their ground. 

26. Umpires in House Matches are to interfere 
whenever they please, without being appealed to. 

27. No one wearing projecting nails, iron spikes, or 
gutta percha on the sole or heel of his foot is allowed 
to play. 
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THE CHELTENHAM GAME. 

1. Kick off at a distance of 30 yards, i.e. from the 
white postq. 

2. If the kick off goes into touch, it must be had 
over again. 

3. When the ball is going to be kicked off, both 
sides mu3t be in a line with their white posts. 

4. After kick off the opposite side must touch it 
first. 

5. The ball must be thrown out of touch in a 
straight line; it must not be touched before it has 
touched the ground, and then be kicked not handled. 

6. The ball must not be touched with the hands in a 
scrimmage. 

7. No off-side play allowed. 

8. If an umpire shall see a player touch the ball, 
when he is off-side, he shall call out “ Off-side,” upon 
which the player must immediately let the ball fall, 
or, if it be on the ground, must wait till one of his 
opponents comes up. Anyone infringing this rule, 
after being warned, will be turned out of the game. 

9. It shall be a goal if the ball go over the cross-bar 
(whether it touch it or no), without having hit any 
player. 

10. If a ball be drop-kicked over goal it counts; 
but not if punted, hit, or thrown. 

11. Fair Catch; A catch direct from the foot or 
hand of one of the opposite side , without having touched 
one of the players on the side of the catcher. Anyone 
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thus catching the ball may make his mark, which will 
entitle him to have a free drop-kick at goal. One only 
of the opposite side may stand up to this mark, hut 
not pass it. 

12. A catcher must make his mark after catching 
the ball, and before he has moved one step. 

13. A Try at Goal: When a player has got a 
«touch-down/ he must bring the ball out in a straight 
line from the place where he has touched it ; but if 
it has been touched so far from the posts as to preclude 
all chance of a goal, it may be punted out. If a fair 
catch be made off this, the catcher may make his mark 
and have a drop-kick at goal. 

14. A ball touched between the goal posts, may be 
brought up to either of them, but not between. 

15. The ball must be place-kicked not dropped. 

16. When one side gets a kick at goal, or a punt 
out, the opposite side must go into goal. 

17. Charging is fair in case of a place kick as soon 
as the ball has touched the ground. 

18. If two of the same side touch the ball, after it 
has been brought outside the line for a place kick, it 
shall spoil the kick, but shall count three rouges. 

19. When one side has got nine single rouges, or 
three kicks at goal, the other may make them change 
goals. Punts out count with the single rouges. 

20. It is not fair to take the ball off the ground, 
either for a drop-kick, place kick or throw. 

21. It is fair to run in off any bound of a kick, hit, 
or throw. 
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22. It is not fair to run in through touch, or through 
the goal posts. 

23. No player may be held or hacked unless he him¬ 
self is holding the ball, or is in the act of catching the 
runner. 

24. It is not fair to hack and hold at the same time. 

25. No one wearing projecting nails or iron plates 
on the soles or heels of his boots shall be allowed to 

play- 

26. The two umpires and the referee shall be the 
sole arbiters of aH disputes. 

37. In every important match there shall be: An 
umpire for each side (each Captain to choose his own), 
and a referee, to be chosen by these umpires. Any 
point on which the umpires cannot agree shall be 
decided by the referee. 

28. Every time a side touches the ball down in their 
own goal, it shall count one “ rouge” to the other. 

29. A punt out counts two rouges. 

30. A tiy at goal counts three rouges; but if the 
opposite side shall touch the ball down when it goes 
behind it shall count one more rouge. 

31. Nine rouges count one goal. 

32. After a goal has been kioked the sides shall 
change goals. 

33. When a player is fairly collared he must put the 
ball down at once, calling out at the same time, “ My 
ball.” 

34. Boarding house colours, as they are now, are to 
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remain the same year after year, like the Classical and 
Modem. 

35. Anyone missing two matches, during the football 
season, when his name is up to play, without a sufficient 
reason, to be approved of by the Captain, will be liable 
to have his cap taken away from him. 


THE UPPINGHAM GAME. 

1. The game is commenced by one side having a 
fair kick off at quarter-distance. 

2. Off-side,—a player is put off-side by the ball being 
touched by a friend, when he is between his enemy's 
goal and the ball. 

He is put on side again by the ball being touched 
by a friend or opponent, when he is between his own 
goal and the ball. 

When a player is off-side he is to consider himself 
out of the game, and is not to kick or touch the ball 
or in any way interfere with an opponent, but must 
return behind the ball as soon as possible. 

When a player is between the ball and his opponent's 
goal, he must not charge or wilfully obstruct an oppo¬ 
nent. 

3. If any player kicks or charges off-side, or pushes 
with his hands, the opposite side may claim a fair kick 
from that place. 
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4. No player being off bis side may catch the ball 
and run. 

5. When the ball is kicked into touch, the player 
who kicked it in must go after it and bring it towards 
play, level with the spot at which it entered touch, and 
kick it straight into the middle of the game. 

6. The goal must be 40 feet wide by 7 feet high, 
and midway between quarter-distance and goal a red 
flag must be placed. 

7. A goal can only be won in the open field by the 
ball being kicked under the rope and between the 
upright poles. 

8. If either side kicks the ball into quarters, a bully 
takes place. 

9. Rule 8, does not apply to a kick off unless it has 
touched one of the opposite side. 

10. If whilst the ball is in a bully any of the players 
fall down, the bully must be stopped at once, and 
begin again from that place where the ball is. No 
kicking is allowed in the bullies. 

11. The discretion of sending into goal or giving 
any other orders, rests with the heads of sides, or the 
deputies appointed by them. 

12. If any player kick the ball behind his own goal, 
it counts as a goal for the opposite side. 

13. Any player who catches the ball in the air, or 
at first bound, may either kick it as best he can, or 
run with it towards the enemy's goal; provided that 
he is liable to be stopped by any means except tripping 
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up; and if stopped or held, he must at once kick or 
put down the ball. 

N.B.—If the ball touch the ground after the player 
has touched it, he may not run with it. 

14. A player may not, in any case, run with the ball 
in or through touch. 

15. No player is to be held unless he is himself 
holding the ball. 

16. No use of hands or elbows to stop or otherwise 
impede players allowed, no tripping up ever allowed. 

17. No charging allowed, except when your adver¬ 
sary is r unning directly at the ball, or to catch one of 
your own side whilst running with the ball, according 
to Rule 13. In this latter case you may not charge, 
unless you were behind the player when he caught 
the ball. 

18. No ball ever to be struck, or thrown with the 
hand, or lifted from the ground* Stopping a ball 
alone allowed. 

19. No ball ever to be kicked during play whilst in 
the air. 

20. No player ever to kids, exoept directly at the 
ball. 

21. No player may wear projecting nails or iron 
plates on the heels or soles of his boots or shoes* No 
padding allowed. 

22. No kicking with the heel or above the knee is 
fair. 
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23. No player to stand within six paces of the 
kicker when he is kicking ont of touch. 

24. No charging with the head down in any case. 

25. An umpire has power if he considers that tpo 
much hands have been used, to bring the ball back to 
the place where hands were first used. 

26. When one side is kicking off, the other side 
must not be in front of the flag at half-distance, and 
must not advance beyond it until the ball has passed 
the quarter-distance flag at which it is kicked off. 


THE SHREWSBURY GAME. 

1. The length and breadth of the ground shall be at 
the discretion of the players, and shall be marked off 
with flags, and the goals by upright posts ten yards 
apart 

2. The winners of the toss shall have the choice of 
goals. The game shall commence by a place kick from 
the centre of the ground by the side losing the toss; 
the other side shall not approach within ten yards of 
the ball until it is kicked off. 

3. No one, who is “in goal,” is allowed to kick, or 
touchy or move the ball, or to advance towards his 
opponents’ goal line, or in any way to impede players 
on the opposite side; when this or any other rule is 
infringed, the opposite side can claim a fair place kick; 
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but that kick cannot obtain a goal; nor can a goal be 
claimed until one of the opposite side has touched the 
ball. 

4. No one is allowed to stand wilfully between the 
ball and his opponents' goal. 

5. When the ball is kicked beyond the limits of the 
side'boundary line, a scrimmage is formed, and the 
ball is thrown in from that point on the boundary line 
where it left the ground, in a direction at right angles 
with that line, and the player throwing it in shall not 
touch it, until it has been kicked by another player. 

6. If any one kick the ball behind or against his 
adversaries' goal line, one of the opposite side may take 
a fair kick five yards directly in advance of the point 
on the boundary line where it left the ground, and his 
adversaries shall not approach within five yards of the 
ball so placed, until it has been kicked. 

7. If any one catch the ball kicked by one of the 
opposite side, or by his own side (provided that he is 
not at the time “ in goal ”), he may take a fair kick, 
but only as a hoist or drop kick. 

; 8. It is never lawful to touch the ball with the hand, 
except in catching it, nor to run along with it in the 
hand. 

9. A player shall not throw the ball, nor pass it to 
another. 

10. A goal shall be won when the ball passes through 
or above the space between the goal-posts, not being 
thrown, knocked on, or carried, and provided the ball 
flies wholly between the limits of the posts, without 
touching them in its flight. 
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11. After a goal is won, ends are changed, and the 
winning side kicks off. In the event, however, of no 
goal having fallen to either side at the lapse of half 
the allotted time, ends shall then be changed. 

12. A match is said to be won by that side which 
kicks most goals in the allotted time. 

13. A ball shall never be caught in a scrimmage’ 
neither are players allowed to work backwards through 
a scrimmage. 

14. No tripping nor hacking shall be allowed, and no 
player shall use his hands to hold or push his adver¬ 
sary, nor may he charge from behind, nor may he charge 
at all unless close to the ball, nor may the ball be 
kicked with the heel. 

15. No player shall wear spikes, projecting nails, 
iron plates, or gutta percha upon his boots. 

DEFINITIONS. 

1. All players are “in goal” when the ball has last 

been kicked or moved by one of their own side 
(unless a goal-keeper), who, at the time, was 
nearer than themselves to their own goal line. 
They cease to be in goal when the ball has been 
moved a distance of five yards by one of the oppo¬ 
site side. 

2. A hoist consists in throwing the ball into the air, 

and kicking it before it reaches the ground. 
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JOHN UNITE, 



MARQUEB, TENT, FLAGS, RICK CLOTH, TARPAULIN, 
HORSECLOTH, ROPE, etc., MANUFACTURER, 

To The Royal Horticultural and Agricultural Societies of England, Ire¬ 
land and Scotland. Contractor to Her Majesty’s Hon. Board o; Customs, 
Hie London General Omnibus Co. (Limited), The Crystal Palace Co., &o 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 



Marquees, Tents, and Awnings Lined, Floored, Decorated, 
Warmed, and Lighted, for Balls, Fetes, Ceremonies, Wedding 
Breakfasts, Bazaars, See. 

HORSE CLOTHING OP ALL KINDS. 

Stable Articles, India Rubber Coats, Aprons, Capes, Sheetings, 
etc. Blinds of every description, Felts, Mats, and Mattings. 
VAN, CART, AND HAY COVERS, dec. 

New Square and Circular Tents. Catalogues Post Free. 
CRICKET TENTS as supplied to Lord’s, Oval, and Prince’s Grounds; to 
the South and North of the Thames Licensed Victuallers’ Cricket Clubs, 
and numerous other Private and Public Clubs. 

SHOOTING TENTS 07 EVERT STYLE, as supplied to the Shepherd’s 
Bush, Hurlingham, and Junior Gun Clubs. 

ARMY. CROQUET, LAWN, BOATING, ARTISTS, etc., TENTS, o 
every Description, Newest Designs, and Lightest Weights. 

WORKSCLAPTON’8 MILLS, WOBURN, BUCKS. 
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JAMES LILLYWHITE, FROWD, & Co, 

4, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
BOROUGH, LONDON. 

Beg to call the attention of Football Players to their extensive 
and first-class stock of Footballs, which are manfactured on their 
own premises by thoroughly experienced workmen, the leather for 
the cases being dressed specially for J. L. F. & Co. is very light 
and strong, ana the india rubber insides are of the very best quality 
and carefully tested before they are sent out. 



Rugby Ball, 10s. 6d. Association Ball, 10«. Qd. 

THE NEW PATTERN ASSOCIATION BALL 


may be obtained of J. L. F. & Co, 


FOOTBALL CLOTHING. 

J. L. F. & Co. beg to inform Football Clubs that they are in a 
ppsition to supply them with Uniforms, or single articles of Clothing, 
at the shortest notice and most moderate prices. A reduction made 
on quantities. 

A detailed Illustrated List of Prices of all Goods used in Cricket, 
Football, Racquet, Fencing, and British Sports generally will be 
forwarded on application to the above address. 

Observe,—No Connection with any other House. 

P.O.O. Should be made payable al Blackman Street , South. Eastern 
District Office. 
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THE FOLLOWING MEDALS WERE AWARDED:— 

London Exhibition, 1851,1862, and Honorable Mention. Dublin 
Exhibition, 1866, Honorable Mention for Excellence in Manu¬ 
facture of Rackets and Racket Balls. Paris Exhibition, 1867, 
and Honorable Mention. 


JEFFERIES & MALINCS, 

Wood Street, Woolwich, S.E. 


Patentees of* the Cane~h.azid.led. Packet Sc Indestructible 
Cricket Ball, 

AMD MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS OF 

BATTING , BOXING, FENCING, <Sc WICKET 
KEEPING GLOVES, 

RACKETS, BALLS, & PRESSES, 

Cricket Bats, Balls, Stumps, and 
Leg Guards. 

FOOT BALLS, VULCANISED RACKET, GARDEN, GYMNASIUM, 
YACHTING AND CRICKET SHOES. 

Manufacturers to Prince’s Club Company and the Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities. 

Established Upwards of Half-a-Century. 


MESSRS. JEFFERIES & MALINGS have the pleasure 
to add the following additional Testimonials to the 
superior quality of the Goods they Manufacture. 

October 1st, 1873.—Always found them up to the mark and very 
superior. James Lilly white. 

August 11th, 1873.—Keeps its shape and lasts better than any Ball I 
have yet had experience of.—S. Dickson Smith, Capt., M.C.C.C. 

October 4th, 1873.—I have found them very good.—H. W. Benny- 
Tailyour, Lieut. R.E. 

January, 1874.—Keeps its shape and stands the wet better than any 
yet played with.—H. H. Stephenson, High Street, Uppingham. 

February 26th, 1874.—Your Catgut-seamed Cricket Balls are superior 
to any other both as to quality and endurance.—Julius Caesar, Charter- 
house, Godaiming. 

February 28th, 1874.—Articles supplied to Prince's Cricket Club gave 
general satisfaction—Bats driving well—Balls lasting and keeping 
shape.—Edgar WUlsher. 

March 2nd, 1874.— Have never used a better Ball—Alfred Diver, Rugby. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO THE SURREY COUNTY CLUB 


EDWARD J. PAGE, 

189 to 190, KENNINGTON PARK ROAD. 


E. J. Page, Wholesale Manufacturer of Cricket Bats, Balls, 
Stumps, Leg Guards, and all articles connected with Athletic 
Sports, begs to call the attention of Secretaries of Football Clubs, 
ColkgCB and Schools, to his unriAalled stock of Footballs, made 
of the very best Leather, and Vulcanized India Rubber insides. 

The Rugby Football by Gilbert of Rugby. 

FOOTBALL COSTUMES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION MADE TO ORDER. 

Air Pumps for Inflating Footballs, 

A large stock always on hand. 

GOAL POSTS AND BOUNDARY FLAGS SUPPLIED. 

Boxing Gloves and Running Shoes. 

Catalogues or Puces Post Free ok Application. 
SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. 


ADDRESS- 

E. J. PAGE, 

189 & 190, Kensington Park Road, S.E. 


Manufacturer (by Appointment) of Bats and Balk for the 
American Game of Base Ball. 
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JOHN WISDEN & Co., 
|<x>tl«U and (Kridwting t&utiittm 

TO THE 

ARMY AND NAVY AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
21, OBANBOUBN STREET, 
LONDON, 

Supply best goods and materials only mi the most 
moderate terms . No second rate goods kept. 

FOOT BALLS, ROUND AND RUGBY, No. 4, 9s.; 
No. 5, 10s. 6d.; No. 6, 12s. 6d.; Jerseys, 8s. and 
7s. 6d. each; Hose, 4s. per pair; Caps, 2s. each* 
218. dost.; Pumps, 16s. 6d.; Cases and insides can 
be had separately. 

Oane-handled Cricket and Racquet Bats and Balls to 
Clubs only at Prices not to be met with elsewhere. 

The Almanack for 11 Years, Price 1/- each. Post free 1/L 

PRICE LISTS FREE. 


The new game of Badminton, Price 
complete, £3 10s. 

JOHN WISDEN & Co., 

21. CRANBOTJRN STREET, 

LONDON, 

Late, and for many years, of 

2, NEW COVENTRY STREET. 
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J. D. BARTLETT & CO., 

71, Waterloo Road, London, S.E. 

CRICKET AND FOOTBALL WAREHOUSE. 

Inventors & Sole Manufacturers 

OF THE 

Repercussive Cane Handle Cricket Bat. 


Cane-handle Bats, Match Bats, Stumps, Leg Guards, 
Gloves, Scoring Books, &c. 


Clubs and Schools supplied with every artide required 
* for the Games of Cricket and Football. 


THE FOOTBALL ANNUAL, 

EDITED BY 

CHARLES W. ALCOCK, 

Hon. Sec. Football Association. 

Published on 1st of August in each year. 


Practical Hints on Football, 
Results of Matches at Schools, of 
Leading Clubs, etc., 

List of all Clubs in the United King¬ 
dom, Grounds, and Names and 
Addresses of Secretaries. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


VIRTUE & Co., PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
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DERBY WINNERS, 

With Jockey, 34 + 24,&2! 
Beautifully Coloured, 



GOWN, 
FORMOSA, ACHIEVEMENT 

f 

AND CREMORNE. 


GEORGE REES, 

41, 42, & 43, RUSSELL STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 

Fox Hunts.Set of 4 30/- 

Steeple Chasing. „ 25/- 

Comic Incidents in the Field. 

OLEOGRAPHS AND ENGRAVINGS, 

From all the Best Masters. 

BEAUTIFULLY FRAMED, FROM ONE GUINEA EACH. 
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FOOTBALLS. FOOTBALLS. FOOTBALLS. 


U R. DAFT, 

(MEMBER OF THE ALL-ENGLAND ELEVEN.) 

Cricket & Football Outfitter. 

Calls the attention of Secretaries and Members of Football 
Clubs, Schools, and Colleges, to his Splendid Stock of 

RUGBY AND ASSOCIATION FOOTBALLS 

As used by most of the Leading Chiba. Also 

Goal-Posts, Boundary-Flags, Jerseys, Knicker¬ 
bocker Stockings, Flannel Trousers. 

And Every Other Article Required in the Game. 


CUtt UNIFORMS MADE TO ANY PATTERN OR COLOUR. 


All Orders sent by post promptly executed, and sent to 
any part of the Kingdom. 


ADDRESS— 



Cricket, Football, and British Sports Warehouse, 

1, LISTER GATE, NOTTINGHAM. 
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